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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
HE dispute with the Portuguese in regard to the delimita- 
tion of their and our spheres of influence in South-East 
Africa still continues. On Monday, the Times published a 
telegram from their Zanzibar correspondent, stating that news 
had been received from Quilimane that, in consequence of the 
Manica incident, a furious mob attacked the British Consu- 
jate at that place on Wednesday, December 9th. The authori- 
ties, however, acted vigorously, and at once arrested the ring- 
leaders. Meantime, it is announced that fresh troops are 
being sent out from Lisbon, with the intention of reasserting 
the Portuguese claim to Manica. In view of so threatening 
acondition of affairs, it is a subject for congratulation that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Cape Premier, leaves Africa on Christmas 
Eve, in order to confer personally with Lord Salisbury. He 
will view the situation in its true perspective in London, and 
he will also be of use to the Government should the rumour 
prove well founded that the Portuguese are going to lease the 
provinces of Manica, Sofala, Tete, and Quilimane for ninety- 
nine years toa German Company. The Portuguese think, no 
doubt, that we should be annoyed at having the Germans in 
possession of the mouths of the Zambesi; but there would be 
certain advantages in such an arrangement. They could not 
interfere with our right of navigation, and to have an efficient 
instead of an inefficient porter at the gate of Africa would be 
an immense blessing to our traders. 








On Thursday, there was a stormy debate in the French 
Chamber in regard to the dismissal of the Sisters of Mercy 
from the Paris hospitals. Dr. Armand Després alleged that 
the act was neither legal nor demanded by public opinion ; 
that women who showed real devotion to the patients had 
been generally replaced by “servants who could not get 
places;” and that the nurses now cost 700 fr. instead 
of 200 fr., a change involving a total extra expenditure 
of £200,000. M. Constans, in reply, declared that the 
Municipal Council were within their rights in secularising the 
hospitals; that every patient was entitled to see a priest; 
that “an educated and devoted body of attendants had been 
formed, who perfectly performed their duties; and that the 
lay infirmary nurses had not refused to go into places where 
epidemics prevailed.” He disclaimed, however, being an enemy 
of the Sisters, and stated that “ he had found them five thousand 
leagues from France as devoted to their duty as they were 
in Paris.” After this speech, a scene of great confusion pre- 
vailed, in which M. Paul de Cassagnac played a prominent 
part; but the order of the day pure and simple was ultimately 
carried by 353 to 176. If it is true, as we suspect it is, that 
the patients in general greatly prefer the Sisters, nothing can 
be more monstrous than their expulsion ; but in that case, why 
do not the Parisians return a Municipal Council that will not 
outrage public sentiment on so important a matter ? 








The Unionists carried the Bassetlaw Division of Notting- 
hamshire on Monday,—the division which includes East 
Retford and Worksop,—by a majority of 728, Sir Frederick 
Milner (Conservative) polling 4,381 votes, against 3,653 polled 
by Mr. Mellor, the Gladstonian candidate. The division was 
not contested in 1886, Mr. Foljambe, the defeated Liberal 
candidate of 1835, being opposed to Home-rule; indeed, he 
has given very valuable support to the Unionist Party in this 
contest. In 1885, the Conservatives obtained a majority of 
295 over the undivided Liberals, and the increase of the 
majority from 295 against the whole Liberal vote, to 728 
against the Gladstonian section of Liberals alone, is not an occa- 
sion for triumph, though it is one for moderate satisfaction, 
especially as a good many votes were lost to the Conservatives 
by Mr. Mellor’s adoption of the eight-hour day for miners, of 
whom there are a considerable number in the constituency. 
The total poll was not so heavy as in 1885 by 405 votes; but 
then the morning was the coldest in the year, the snow fell 
heavily at one part of the day, and the register qualifying can- 
didates was the register of 1889, instead of that of the present 
year, which does not come into operation till the New Year. 
The result is evidently due in part to the damper which recent 
events have thrown over the confidence of Gladstonians in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, a good many Gladstonians 
abstaining from the poll, and not to the enthusiasm of the 
Unionist Party, which only gained 14 votes on the purely 
Conservative poll of 1885. 


The Irish feud has been going on in a very active fashion 
all the week, two rival editions of United Ireland having 
appeared in Dublin, Mr. O’Brien’s being called at first 
“ Suppressed” United Ireland, and afterwards “ Insuppres- 
sible” United Ireland, and published at the offices of the 
Nation and the Irish Catholic. The scene of war has been 
chiefly, however, in Cork and in Kilkenny. In Cork, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and the Anti-Parnellites have effected a lodgment, 
and have been holding meetings at which there was great 
confusion and much fighting. In these, it is stated, as in Kil- 
kenny, even the priests themselves took an active share. Again, 
in Kilkenny (where the election takes place on Monday), the 
passion and fury have been very great, Mr. Parnell himself 
having had his eyes seriously injured by a bag of lime, 
wherein apparently there was some flour mingled, so that the 
lime plastered itself over the eyes, and could not be easily 
disengaged even by medical help. This dastardly injury, 
however, if it were fit that it should be inflicted on any one, 
is true retribution when it is suffered by Mr. Parnell, who, 
as the author of the great boycotting movement, has been the 
indirect source of hundreds of these wicked cruelties both to 
man and beast. We profoundly regret the incident, but cannot 
regret that, if any one was to be made to suffer, it should have 
been the originator of a ten years’ anti-social war. The in- 
cident occurred ina very fierce affray on Tuesday in Ballinakill 
Market Square, where Mr. Parnell was speaking for Mr. Vin- 
cent Scully, the Parnellite candidate for Kilkenny; while 
Michael Davitt was speaking for Sir John Pope Hennessy, the 
Anti-Parnellite candidate, whom, however, Mr. Parnell himself 
originally brought forward, and now fiercely denounces. We 
fear that Mr. Parnell’s sufferings have been serious, but on 
Thursday he spoke in public again, though with bandaged 
eyes. 


The Town Council of Edinburgh have carried unanimously 
a report regretting that Mr. Parnell’s name was put on the 
list of burgesses, ordering its removal, and the transmission of 
a copy of the resolution removing it to Mr. Parnell. That 
open avowal of penitence for a very hasty and ill-considered 
course, which was, we thoroughly believe, very unpalatable 
to the majority of Edinburgh citizens, is creditable to the 
Edinburgh Town Council, as showing that they are not 
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ashamed to admit that they were wrong so soon as they them- 
selves are conscious of it. We trust that the consciousness of 
error applies to the policy no less than to the personal act, 
and that Edinburgh is already disenchanted of its spasmodic 
rally for Home-rule. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy claims the support of Patrick Egan, 
who disappeared from Ireland at the time of the investiga- 
tion of the Phenix Park murders, and has been mentioned 
by the Commission as an active member of the party of 
violence. Patrick Egan has, it seems, transferred to Mr. 
Justin McCarthy his shares in United Ireland. Mr. Parnell’s 
friends, on the other hand, have issued a proclamation to the 
* hill-side men,” which reads like an open incitement to 
violence. “Men of the hill-sides,’ it runs, “gather in your 
thousands to support the leader of your race, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, M.P. What Englishman shall dare to tell you who 
shall be your chief, or what shall be the method of your 
warfare? We have fought for liberty in defiance of England. 
We have advanced along the path of freedom in spite of 
England’s fraud and force. In the past, we have succeeded 
because we have trusted ourselves alone. In the future, we 
shall succeed by fighting along the same lines, by defying the 
English dictation, by acting with the spirit and the resolution 
of the self-respecting nation. Shall the Radicals of England 
choose your leader? Men of the hill-sides, will you, the country- 
men of Grattan, and the volunteers of O’Connell, Davis, and 
Wolfe Tone, of gallant Father Murphy, priest and patriot, who 
fought and bled for the independence of our country,—will you, 
men of the hill-sides, inspired by the glorious successes of the 
past, will youabandon your chief ? Will you give him up to the 
Saxon wolves who how] for his destruction ?” And so on, and so 
on. And all this from the party of the man who, as Mr. Gladstone 
was maintaining only a few weeks ago, had wholly surrendered 
the idea of Irish independence. It is most of it blather, no 
doubt; but in Ireland it is dangerous blather, and not at all 
the mere froth of Yankee blather, such as the Young 
Columbian poured forth in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,”—telling the 
British lion that, “ Freedom’s hand once twisted in his mane, 
he lies a corse before me, while the eagles of the Great 
Republic laugh ha! ha!” 


Mr. Chamberlain, in presiding at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association on 
Wednesday night, mentioned that some of his old friends 
amongst the Gladstonians have quite recently reopened com- 
munications with him, and have admitted that the Liberal 
Unionists were right, but have drawn the rather odd inference 
that there is no longer any reason why the Liberal Party 
should be divided. To which Mr. Chamberlain replies very 
justly that Mr. Gladstone has made no such admission, 
and notoriously clings to “the fond desire of his old 
age,”—and further, that in adopting Home-rule, the Glad- 
stonians have associated themselves with such strange 
and wild Radical allies, that the Liberal Party is by 
no means what it was, even if the Home-rule element 
in its programme were to disappear. Mr. Chamberlain 
himself, indeed, took the somewhat sanguine view that there 
is not “one single man of sense on the Gladstonian side who 
at this moment believes that Home-rule is a question any 
longer of practical politics.” None the less the formation of 
a new National Party of progressive views seems to Mr. 
Chamberlain the great question of the hour. We cannot go 
back to the Gladstonians, and only the soberest of the Glad- 
stonians will come over to us. What is needed is to cement and 
give a deeper foundation to the alliance into which the Liberal 
Unionists and Conservatives have been forced, and with this 
view Mr. Chamberlain is very wisely forming in Birmingham 
a joint committee of Liberal Unionists and Conservatives for 
the purpose of conferring together on the political questions 
of the hour. -He proposes, too, as soon as may be, to effect 
a rapprochement (for which the time seems as yet not quite 
ripe) on municipal questions, between the Conservatives and 
the Liberal Unionists. 


How much too sanguine Mr. Chamberlain’s view of the 
political sagacity of “men of sense” on the Gladstonian side 
is, was proved by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Culross 
(one of the Stirling District of Burghs for which he sits) on 
Thursday. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman was Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish Secretary after Sir George Trevelyan’s resignation in 
1884, and has always been regarded as one of the shrewdest 








and coolest of the Home-rulers. Yet Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
said :—“ Recent events might have caused some of his hearers 
to change their views, but he might state that they had brought 
about no change in the views he held. He was perfect] 
convinced that the only way of securing a good system of 
government in Ireland would be to allow the Irish people to. 
have the management of their own affairs, through their own 
representatives, subject always to the full maintenance of 
the Imperial authority over every part of the Empire, Jt 
did not affect the policy that they advocated, that they had 
found that some particular man, however prominent he night 
have been, had failed in his duty either to the public or to 
himself, or to the moral law which ought to govern all their- 
actions.” If the great object-lesson in Ireland does not con. 
vince Mr. Campbell-Bannerman of his mistake, we fear it wil] 
convince only the feebler members of the party. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the inability of men of strength of pur- 
pose to wnlearn what yet, but for the unfortunate pressure of 
circumstances, they would have had quite sagacity enough to 
refuse to learn. 


Sir Henry James made an admirable speech at the Union. 
Club on Tuesday, in proposing the health of the guest of the. 
evening, Mr. J. A. Froude. He pointed out that only a few 
weeks ago, an ambassador had been sent to Mr. Parnell to. 
propose that in case of the return of Mr. Gladstone to power, 
Mr. Parnell should become the Secretary of State for Ireland, 
so that the destinies of every one of his political opponents 
would have been placed in his hands. If it was replied that 
no such offer had really been made, that only an inquiry had 
been addressed to him whether he would accept such a post, Sir 
Henry ventured to suggest to every young gentleman present 
that if he should think it right to ask any young lady whether 
she would become his wife, that inquiry “would probably 
be regarded as a proposal.” And we had only been saved 
by the sturdiness of the Liberal Unionists from the fate that 
would have fallen upon Ireland if Mr. Gladstone had had his. 
way. 


Sir Henry also insisted that Mr. Gladstone’s request for 
Mr. Parnell’s resignation had been made very tardily, and not 
till,—and this is on Sir Charles Russell’s own evidence,—Mr. 
Gladstone had carefully noted the rising tide of feeling 
against Mr. Parnell, and had convinced himself that Mr. 
Parnell’s continued leadership would have “a chilling effect 
upon many staunch friends of Home-rule.” So Mr. Gladstone’s 
objection to Mr. Parnell was not so much his own as a reflec- 
tion of popular English opinion. Mr. Parnell, however, had 
betrayed the counsels of the Opposition Cabinet. It is not 
so much, said Sir Henry James, that Mr. Gladstone had let 
the cat out of the bag, as that the cat had “torn the bag to 
pieces and jumped out.” But we know now that no scheme 
of Home-rule ever can or will be proposed that does not meet 
with the concurrence of the Irish people. Sir Henry James 
concluded by pressing on the Liberal Unionists not to slacken 
their efforts for beneficial legislation for Ireland in conse- 
quence of the collapse of the Parnellites, and the consequent 
confusion of the Gladstonian Party. Mr. Froude’s exposition 
of Irish history was a very effective one, as showing how entirely 
unhistorical is the notion that Ireland was ever under any 
régime quiet or self-governed. Moreover, he did full justice 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act in 1881, for which Liberal 
Unionists will always, we hope, give Mr. Gladstone his full 
credit. 


On Thursday, the Reichsanzeiger published the full text of 
the German Emperor’s speech at the Education Conference. It 
contains some very characteristic utterances. “ We find our- 
selves,” said the Emperor, “at the turning-point of a general 
forward movement into the new century. My ancestors, with 
their fingers on the pulse of time, have ever kept a look-out 
for what might come to pass, and thus remained at the head 
of the movement which they had resolved to direct. I believe 
Ihave mastered the aims of the new spirit of the expiring 
century. As in the question of social reforms, so in this 
matter also I have decided not to oppose the new tendencies.” 
Referring to the controversy between the advocates of a 
modern and those of a classical education, he declared that 
“hitherto they had gone from Thermopyle by Cannx to 
Rosbach and Vionville; but he would lead the youth of 
Germany from Sedan and Gravelotte, by Leuthen and 
Rosbach, to Mantineia and Thermopyle.” The notion of the 
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young Kaiser mastering “the aims of the new spirit,” and 
condescending not “ to oppose the new tendencies,” is in many 
ways a comic one; but, at the same time, it is pleasant to find 
a man who has so strong a belief in himself. 


The trial of Michel Eyraud and Gabrielle Bompard for the 
snurder of Gouffé, the process-server, which began at the Seine 
Assizes on Tuesday, is attracting a great deal of attention 
jn France,—the Judge receiving as many as five thousand 
applications for the eighty places at his disposal. The case 
is an ordinary brutal murder; but the Judge, by dint of 
bullying the prisoners and by dwelling upon every sensational 
detail of the evidence, has contrived to give the proceedings a 
specially revolting character. The Procureur-Général, who 
conducts the case in person, and who, according to M. de 
Blowitz, is by profession and inclination a writer of sensational 
novels, also does all in his power to heighten the melodramatic 
aspect of the crime. Each prisoner tries to show that it was 
the other who instigated the murder, and the woman also 
alleges that she was hypnotised by her partner in guilt, and 
so was in no sense responsible for heracts. This is denied by 
the medical witnesses for the prosecution, who declare 
Gabrielle Bompard to have been a free agent, and who dispute 
the theory that crimes can be committed under hypnotic 
suggestion. Dr. Liégeois, of Nancy, is, however, to be examined 
in support of the prisoner’s contention, and will propound his 
theory of mesmerism and crime in Court. 


The famous Indian Chief, or rather medicine-man, “ Sitting 
Bull,” was killed on Monday during an attempt made by 
the police to secure his arrest, a step necessitated by the 
news that he contemplated flight. “ The police, having arrested 
‘Sitting Bull,’ started back with him in custody, His fol- 
lowers, however, rallied and attempted a rescue, and a mélée 
ensued, in the course of which ‘Sitting Bull,’ his son, and 
several Indians, as well as five of the Indian police, were 
killed.” The Indians numbered some hundred, and it was 
with great difficulty that they were held at bay. “ For- 
tunately, a troop of the United States cavalry was about 
three miles behind the police, and when ‘Sitting Bull’s’ braves 
attempted the rescue, a courier was at once despatched to the 
rear to call up the mounted men. The latter hurried for- 
ward, and arrived just in time to prevent the wholesale 
massacre of the policemen, who had completely used up their 
ammunition, and were at the mercy of their foes.” It was 
feared at first that the death of “Sitting Bull” would pre- 
cipitate an outbreak on the part of the Indians, but up till 
Friday no fresh incident of a serious character had taken place. 


In Lord Tollemache, who died at Helmingham on December 
‘9th, the nation loses a country gentleman of the best type. 
His wonderful success in providing the labourers on his estates 
with allotments, gardens,and cow-runs has often been described; 
but the deceased was more than a kind-hearted land-reformer. 
A story told of him in the obituary notice in the Times shows 
that he was capable of real width of view. Finding that the 
usefulness of a middle-class school which he had helped to 
establish in his own district was likely to be destroyed by the 
petty jealousies, always rife in the country, between Church and 
Chapel, and by the objection felt by the richer inhabitants to 
allow their children to be educated with those of their poorer 
neighbours, he sent his own sons to the school, and kept them 
there formore than ayear. This action saved the school, and 
shamed the district out of its snobbishness. 


The Bishop of Lincoln has written a short letter to his 
clergy, announcing his intention to discontinue at once all the 
practices of which the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
judgment, has disapproved, and expressing his satisfaction 
that such a judgment has been given, based as it is on inde- 
pendent inquiry and on the acceptance of the traditional prac- 
tices of the ancient Church. It seems to us greatly to be desired 
that the Archbishop’s judgment should be upheld on appeal. 
It holds out the only chance of vindicating the compre- 
hensiveness of the Church of England in the right spirit. 
For the first time, probably, a genuinely ecclesiastical Court 
has shown itself decidedly the superior of a lay Court, not 
only in knowledge, but in impartiality and breadth of spirit. 
We could almost wish that Archbishop Benson could become 
an active ecclesiastical Judge, so singularly qualified has he 
proved himself not only to marshal the historical facts by 
which judgments of this kind should be controlled, but to 





enforce his judgments in a sober and gentle fashion which 
does not provoke animosity, and does render obedience easy. 


The libel action brought by Mr. Marks, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Financial News, against Mr. Butterfield, which 
has occupied the Recorder’s Court for the past week, ended 
on Wednesday in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” Mr. Butterfield 
published a pamphlet in which it was alleged that Mr. Marks, 
“after overdoing New York,” was engaged “in exploiting 
London,” and in which was also set forth what was de- 
scribed as “a sad story told by one of his victims.” In other 
words, the prosecutor’s conduct, both personal and financial, 
was strongly assailed. After hearing a great deal of evidence 
in regard to certain business transactions, and as to Mr. 
Marks’s relations with and treatment of a Mrs. Koppel, the 
jury found for Mr. Butterfield, and added : “ We find that the 
libel is true, that the plea of justification is made out, and 
that the publication was for the public benefit.” The Recorder 
at once declared that he “entirely disagreed with the verdict.” 
“ The law was that there must be satisfactory evidence for the 
jury on every point ; and he had pointed out that there was 
no evidence in support of the title-page of the pamphlet.” 
That is, the Judge declared that the jury had pronounced 
upon allegations which he had intended to withdraw from 
their view, as unsupported by sufficient evidence. As to the 
legal merits of so technical a point, we cannot offer any opinion ; 
but apart from this, the verdict appears to us to do substantial 
justice, and to be in accordance with the testimony of the 
witnesses. The manner in which Mr. Gill, the counsel for Mr. 
Butterfield, “stood up ” to Sir Charles Russell throughout the 
case, has been much commented upon. His remarks were not 
always quite fair or in good taste, but they received the 
sympathy both of the public and of the Bar, who do not at all 
relish the great advocate’s airs of superiority and infallibility. 

On Wednesday, the British North Borneo Company held its 
sixteenth half-yearly meeting at the City Terminus Hotel, 
when the Deputy-Chairman, Admiral Mayne, M.P., was able 
to point to a considerable amount of progress in regard tothe 
cultivation of tobacco, which is the staple product of the 
Company’s dominions. Referring to the political part of their 
work, he remarked that they were on “the most friendly terms 
with Rajah Brooke,” and also with the natives. “They had 
now,” he went on to say, “only three hundred police, or troops, 
to keep peace and quiet in a country the size of Ireland, and 
anything like warlike operations, threatening, or bullying, had 
been discountenanced in every possible way. Their desire had 
been to ingratiate themselves with the natives, and the Com- 
pany’s people could now go in safety to places where formerly 
they could not go.” The condition of the Company certainly 
seems promising; but we doubt their being able to keep up 
this reign of peace and quiet if, as one speaker at the meeting 
predicted, they find gold. 


On'Saturday last, the Eeclaiv published an article by M. 
Labruyére, a well-known French journalist, describing how he 
helped Padlewski, the murderer of General Seliverstoff, to 
escape. M. Labruyére was breakfasting with Madame Séverine, 
the lady-editor, on November 21st, when a lady sent in a 
message that she desired to speak with him and his hostess. 
When this mysterious personage, who gave neither name 
nor address, had been introduced, she said, without preface: 
“Padlewski is in Paris. I am delegated to ask you to 
help in saving him.” Neither M. Labruyére nor Madame 
Séverine knew anything about Padlewski, except what they 
had read in the papers; but this, of course, did not prevent 
them from agreeing to do their best to save him as soon 
as they had been assured that the murder was not an 
ordinary crime, but “an act of justice.” The criminal was 
accordingly smuggled out of the country under the disguise of 
a doctor who was accompanying M. Labruyére to a duel on 
the Italian frontier. Padlewski proved, it appears, a delightful 
travelling companion, and gave a highly melodramatic account 
of how he blew out his victim’s brains, from which confession 
M. Labruyére made a column or two of excellent “copy.” The 
mixture of levity in regard to bloodshed—M. Labruyére had 
no evidence whatever that the man was not a common 
murderer—and of Yankee journalistic “enterprise,” strikes 
us as particularly disgusting. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. : 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 953 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


A WARNING TO UNIONISTS. 

Sig remarks with which Sir Henry James concluded 

his excellent speech at the Liberal Union Club on 
Tuesday were most opportune. Now is the moment at 
which Unionists may prove to the world with something 
like effect that their object in opposing Irish Home-rule 
is not to stand in the way of Ireland, but to promote the 
interests of Ireland no less than the interests of Great 
Britain. The nonsense which is being talked about the 
Unionist leaders turning their attention to a dissolution 
just because Mr. Parnell is waging war on Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, and every one is beginning to see that 
Irish Home-rule means Irish anarchy, is very dangerous 
nonsense, and not the less dangerous because it is non- 
sense. Its tendency is to divert the attention of the 
Unionists from the serious work they have in hand,—and 
most serious work it is, work which may benefit Ireland for 
centuries to come,—to temporary questions of party 
advantage and of electioneering prospects. We have a 
grave work to do before we can think about a General 
Election, and we should not have the claim on the electors 
of Great Britain which we hope to have before the disso- 
lution comes, if we abandoned at this moment the serious 
work of rendering Ireland less discontented for the vulgar 
object of securing a party advantage at the most favourable 
moment. Indeed, these vulgar aims generally manage to 
defeat themselves. The leaders who abandon a really great 
policy in order to snatch a momentary advantage, are very 
apt to miss the advantage at which they snatch. English 
constituencies are not particularly shrewd, but they 
would perfectly understand what the dropping of the 
Irish Land Bill and the Tithes Bill for the sake of 
hurrying on a General Election would now mean; and 
such a policy would not raise those who pursued it in 
the esteem of any part of the country. Our claim on 
the country is this, that though we have tried to 
foil,—and no doubt succeeded for the present in foiling, 
—the ambitious schemes of the Irish Home-rule Party, 
we have not accomplished our aim unless we have also 
succeeded in giving to Ireland the elements of a very 
much more beneficent settlement than any which Home- 
rule could bring about. Nor could we have a more 
favourable opportunity for showing that our object is not 
anti-Irish, but, on the contrary, one of devotion to what 
we believe to be the true interests of Ireland, than the 
present moment. If we were only eager to defeat what Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr, Parnell have attempted, we might no 
doubt seize eagerly on the hour in which a great discredit 
has fallen on their political design, to ask the judgment 
of the constituencies upon it, But that has not been our 
chief object. We have endeavoured to rout the Home- 
rulers, and, with their own still more effective aid, have suc- 
ceeded fairly well; but we have not denied at all that there 
is serious discontent in Ireland, and that unless we can do 
a good deal to allay that discontent, we are but declining 
to make things worse, and not claiming to make things 
better, by rendering Home-rule impossible. We have 
uniformly maintained that the root of the evil in Ireland 
is agrarian, and that if we can heal the agrarian sore, we 
shall rob the Home-rule movement of all its superficial 
plausibility. And now we have the opportunity of making 
the experiment in good earnest. We have an unbroken 
Session before us, with only two great and difficult measures 
to carry; and these have already passed their second read- 
ing. If the Government, with the help of the Liberal 
Unionists, cannot carry these measures before Parliament 
is prorogued, and lay the basis of an Irish policy of great 
magnitude and scope, we are indeed but feeble folk who 
hardly deserve the confidence of the country. To lose such 
a golden opportunity as this only because political wire- 
pullers fancy the moment propitious for winning a party 
victory, would indeed show us to belong to the baser sort 
of strategists, and would go far to justify the country in 
treating all we had hitherto said as ill-disguised pleas for 
our own party advantage. It is, of course, quite untrue 
that our chiefs are contemplating any mean folly of the 
kind attributed to them. But it is mischievous even to 
put such a stroke of policy forward as one which it might 
be politic to adopt. It demoralises the constituencies 
themselves to hold up to their imagination such elec- 
tioneering tactics as deserving of respect, at a moment 


when we ought to be straining our utmost t 
completely we recognise the 2 ele of Irish at me h 
interests, and how confident we are that we can do i 
more for Ireland with the co-operation of the Trish 
ia than they could do for her without our 
aid. 

We greatly dread the consequences of teachi 
English democracy to think coat of the leaders “a ~ 
cleverest in manipulating the elections, than of the leaders 
who subordinate everything to the public interest ; and yet 
this eagerness of acute election agents to make use of the 
Irish chaos for electioneering purposes is just the very dis- 
position which would teach the people that very mischievous 
lesson, and impress it in the worst form. It is perfectly 
wise and perfectly right to insist on the violence at Kilkenny 
and Cork for the sake of showing what we ought not ae 
to expect from Home-rule, but what it would be the 
utmost depth of folly not to anticipate and provide for. 
if Home-rule were to be granted. But after fully en. 
forcing this lesson, nothing could be more unwise than to 
make use of what has been happening in Ireland for the 
sake of irritating Irish sensibilities, or holding up Irish 
weaknesses to the ridicule of the English people. What we 
have to do is to trace out a mode of living with the Irish 
on terms of political equality which shall be tolerable to 
both parties; one that will give us all the advantages to 
be derived from Irish genius and Irish wit, and will give 
Irishmen all the advantages to be derived from British 
solidity, or, if you please, British stolidity and sagacity,— 
and this at the cost of as little friction between the two 
as it may be practicable to excite. We have got to live 
with the Irish, and they have got to live with us; and we 
suspect that the trial to them is at least as great as the 
trial to us. We vex their souls by our dullness and matter- 
of-factness, and our leaden way of regarding their explosive 
political manners, even more than they vex our souls by 
their sudden changes, by the ardour of their quarrels, or 
by the recklessness of their denunciations. We honestly 
believe that by far the best chance of keeping on good 
terms was struck out by the Act of Union, for by that 
Act alone could we find it possible to treat the Irish as 
political equals, and yet defend ourselves effectually against 
the rashness and impulsiveness and caprice of Irish policy. 
As bond-fide constituents of our great nation, we can avail 
ourselves very well of their great qualities, and yet ignore 
their troublesome qualities,—for instance, their thorough 
enjoyment of deadlocks and of vehement vituperation. 
But as an independent factor in a political alliance, we 
undertake to say that we never could get on with Ireland, 
especially now that the Irish people are organised as a 
democracy, and no longer under the rule of a political caste 
more reasonable, if also more harsh and unyielding, than 
themselves. But in order that we may get on with the Irish, 
we must accustom ourselves to make as light as possible 
of their eagerness to provoke us to a quarrel, and to 
ignore all the vexatious obstacles thrown in our way, 
when we are really intent on serving their true interests. 
in spite of themselves. It would be easy enough, 
for instance, at the present moment to find any number 
of excuses for dropping the measures that tend to pacify 
Ireland, and for harping on all the Iri 1 follies and 
mistakes and caprices of the last few weeks till we have 
worked Irishmen up into a perfect tempest of whimsical 
violence and obstinacy. But that is not the way to arrive 
at any modus vivendi with them ; indeed, it is precisely the 
way to render such a modus vivendi impossible. We may 
and must use their inexhaustible capacity for volcanic 
eruptions for the purpose of convincing the constituencies 
of Great Britain that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is the mere 
dream of a too eager imagination; but after we have so 
used it, we have still to solve the problem of keeping, if 
not on good terms with them, at least on tolerable terms ; 
and we can only manage that as Mr. Balfour has shown 
us how to manage it, by calmly carrying through the 
policy which their own wisest counsellors have devised, 
in spite of their own eagerness to wreck it on some 
out-of-the-way reef, which they positively seek out for 
the very purpose of running their craft upon it. If 
we will but persist in giving their perversity the go-by, 
and devoting ourselves to their good with a great 
deal more pertinacity than they themselves are capable 
of, we shall be able to use their wit without accepting 
those innumerable challenges to have a tussle with 





them in which there is nothing but folly and mischief. 
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But if we are to do this, we must not allow the petty and 
short-sighted ’cuteness of the political wire-pullers to divert 
us from the sound policy which Mr. Gladstone inaugurated 
in 1869, and pursued still further in 1881, only to abandon 
it impatiently in 1886 for a totally different and, indeed, 
decidedly inconsistent aim ! 





THE FUN OF THE FAIR. 


HARLES LEVER was right, after all. As the lads 
who leaped at his books as a new revelation in 
humour grew into men, they doubted if their appreciation 
was quite justified, declared that he was too farcical even 
for a jester, and complained that his best scenes were 
spoiled by their “too obvious exaggeration.” Ireland 
never could be such a land of unreason as he depicted. 
There could not be, in particular, such contempt as he 
described for the decencies of quarrelling, such readiness 
among priests to descend into the very arena, such an eager- 
ness among the people to resort to the blackthorn, such 
a motiveless willingness to take sides, and then go half-crazy 
with partisanship. Above all, there could not be so much 
social disorder, disorder as of a fair when everybody is 
drunk, without society going to pieces, and anarchy or 
nilitary rule taking the place of organisation. This reaction 
against the novelist was deepened by political events and 
Mr. Gladstone’s exhortations, until at last poor Lever was 
wholly discredited, and a new Ireland grew up before the 
British vision, an Ireland disordered, indeed, but longing 
for order, if only oppression would cease; an Ireland full 
of love and good-will and sweet reasonableness, only the 
more to be admired because here and there evidence 
transpired of momentary “ deviations” from the paths of 
civilised humanity. At last, however, Mr. Gladstone gave 
his famous pat to the fair bubble, and now, if the spirit of 
Charles Lever can look down—let us hope from a happier 
world, for he was not a bad person, though with Irish 
ideas about grandeur and about debt—how it must rejoice 
to see his literary memory so cleared! He, and not his 
critics, had the insight of genius. We declare there has 
not been this week a single report of proceedings in 
Ireland which does not read like a suppressed chapter from 
one of Lever’s novels. All his characters are there, except, 
indeed, the Charles O’Malleys, who are waiting in barracks 
the command to restore order,—the little gentry of free life 
and evil tongues; the fighting priests so eager for a cause ; 
the villagers so delighted with a “ruction;” the leaders 
who look upon fighting as a regular part of the play; the 
populace so savage and yet so jolly, ready to murder with 
their blackthorns, yet always catching a joke ; above all the 
humourists, who would seem possessed by the very spirit 
of blackguardism, were it possible to avoid laughter at 
their broadest jests. Lever used to pay queer Irishmen 
whom he met to pour out themselves before him, and so 
provide his genius with material; and there has not been 
a speaker this week whom he would not willingly have 
paid. Stay, we do not know that he quite conceived of 
the central figure, the saturnine Irish squire who was 
mistaken in England for an Englishman, who ruled by 
force of impassiveness and will, but who, in the hour of 
trial, threw off the mask and showed himself a fierce 
desperado, able and willing to bandy curses and vitupera- 
tion with the veriest ruffian among the crowd opposed to 
him, a speaker in whom insolence rises to such a height, 
that it has all the appearance and something of the reality 
of force. Lever would have put in him touches which are 
not in the real man, a capacity for humour of which we 
cannot see a trace, a fine contempt for opponents instead 
of a green anger, and, above all, the bloodhound 
courage which is the redeeming feature in Considine, 
and which would have taken Mr. Parnell on horseback 
into the centre of his foes. He must have courage, or he 
could not have done the work of the past fortnight, but it 
1s not of the daredevil kind with which Lever loved to 
invest the heroes of his tales. But Mr. Healy, with his 
keen, attorney-like ability, his wonderful readiness in 
verbal hitting, his astounding coarseness when his temper 
18 gone, coarseness as of Dame Quickly, Lever would have 
published his speeches as they stand, and have believed 
on internal evidence that he himself wrote them. He 
would have sketched in the priests so lovingly, the 
priests half-alarmed and half-delighted at the row, with 
their furious tongues and their appeals to reason, their 
umbrellas used as shillelaghs, and their indescribable air, 


which is somehow rendered by the reporters as well as it 
could have been by Lever, of surprise at their own presence 
there, and consciousness of disapproving episcopal eyes in 
the near distance. [The scene in Cork, by-the-way, with 
the Canon trampled and the Vicar corporeally thrashed, 
Lever would not have inserted, for in his time the mob 
evaded but never struck the priest.} And Michael 
Davitt, the plucky one-armed demagogue who fights his 
way through the blackthorns right up to the enemies’ 
brake, apparently, so far as we can see, for no 
reason except that he had said he would, who walks 
straight into a threatening crowd, and by mere force 
of character compels them to hear him quietly, and 
who is adored by thousands who would kill him rather 
than that his favourite idea should be carried out,—what 
a figure Lever would have made of the plebeian leader 
who has more grit and capacity in him than half the 
leaders by whom he is superseded, and yet who can never 
win! And the scene itself at Ballinakill, the two parties 
drawn towards each other by hate as by an irresistible 
attraction, till they united in one forest of uplifted clubs ; 
the foaming leaders pouring insults on each other; the 
raging priests, now shrieking threats, now asking for a 
lull; the mad mob plying its weapons it hardly knew 
on whom, with reckless delight in the very fighting; and 
the cool agents of British authority looking on from the 
outer ring, calmly observant lest the melodrama should 
pass into a tragedy !—Mr. Lever died too soon. 


We have no wish to deduce a moral from the scene in 
North Kilkenny. That has been done bya hundred pens ; 
and if the English people do not know what it means ; if 
they do not understand that these men shrieking bargee 
insults at each other would, had Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
but passed, have been at this very moment the rulers of 
Ireland ; that Mr. Parnell would have been Premier and Mr. 
Healy Chancellor; that they would have passed all laws 
and voted all money, and created all new establishments, 
—then heaven itself could not instruct such dupes. We 
only desire to notice the strange revelation of Mr. Parnell’s 
inner self, the “impassive statesman” roaring like a tub- 
ranter, the cool strategist hurling insults at the party chiefs 
whom, if he is to win, he must bind together again— 
calling Mr. Davitt, for example, who suggested to him the 
agrarian revolution as the only road to victory, “‘ that hound 
Davitt ”’—the cautious orator using words as if they would 
be forgotten next minute, and contradicting himself and 
the facts in every three sentences,—this is an unknown 
Mr. Parnell, not the Irish leader of the House of Commons, 
not even the defiant witness before the Royal Commission, 
but another man, of lower grade and hotter temper, 
and no statesmanship at all. Even his intellectual 
power seems to have undergone a change, for the 
speeches he makes in this campaign are not really 
good; they contain only one idea, an appeal to the 
gratitude, of Irishmen for what he has already done, 
which, judged by the total result, is nothing; and only 
one argument, that his opponents are “ gutter-sparrows,” 
things which he took out of the mud and made men of, and 
which are now picking him in his eyes. He is growing 
more violent too, and his latest appeals are to that revo- 
lutionary spirit which it has been the professed object of 
his career to hold in curb. He may be right as regards 
his countrymen, though we begin to doubt it, for the oppo- 
sition grows not only fiercer but bolder; but he is destroying 
his hold over Englishmen, which it was at least his second 
object to strengthen, and which he avowedly holds to be 
essential to the attainment of Home-rule. 





THE BASSETLAW ELECTION. 


HERE is good ground for encouragement in the 
election of a Unionist for the Bassetlaw Division of 
Nottinghamshire, but there is no good ground for elation ; 
and perhaps this is fortunate for us at a moment when 
any very conspicuous triumph might have thrown the 
Unionists off their balance. To the leaders of our party, 
the singular political spectacle which is now presented to 
us in Ireland must be so impressive, so final against Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, that it must seem as if there were no 
longer any sort of reason for anxiety or uneasiness. It 
must appear as if Ireland were eagerly seizing an oppor- 
tunity to convince statesmen that the policy proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone is rash to the very verge of political 





madness. And so undoubtedly it is. But it does not 
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follow at all necessarily that the English democracy will 
speak out as it ought to speak out on the subject. There 
is a good deal of reason to believe that they are weary of 
the Irish Question, and that they will leave the statesmen 
to settle that matter, and for themselves give their votes 
on points which interest them more,—such as the Eight- 
Hours Bill, or the Temperance question. Indeed, we 
strongly suspect that in the Bassetlaw election the majority 
would have been very much larger, if the Irish Question 
had loomed as big to the people as it does to the states- 
men. In the first place, the total poll was not an excep- 
tionally large one, but smaller by 405 votes than it was 
in 1885. The inclement weather of Monday may account 
partly for this, and the fact that the poll was taken on a 
register a year and a half old (for the new register does 
not take effect till the New Year) may also explain in 
part the diminution of the numbers. Doubtless many of 
the electors had moved, while the new ones who had 
replaced them would have no qualification till next year. 
But still, as the number of electors on the register 
is 10,268, a total poll of 8,034 cannot be called a 
heavy, but only an adequate poll. Had the Irish Question 
assumed for the electors the proportions which it assumes 
for Members of Parliament, we cannot doubt that the poll 
would have been a‘good deal heavier. Then it must be re- 
membered that there has been no contest since the Home- 
rule policy was avowed; that we have no poll in 1886 
with which to compare it; and it cannot be said that the 
transformation of a majority of 295 five years ago, into 
the majority of 728 which we have gained now, would 
have been thought in 1886 at all a magnificent result for 
the alienation of all the Liberal Unionists. No doubt Mr. 
Mellor was a perfectly ideal candidate for the Gladstonians, 
and no pains were spared by the party to gain the seat for 
him. On the other hand, Mr. Foljambe, the Liberal 
candidate of 1885, who was defeated, and whose popularity 
in the division is very considerable, is a Liberal Unionist, 
and has been working heartily for the Unionists, a fact 
which itself might account sufficiently for the increased 
majority. On the other side, no doubt, there have been a 
good many miners’ votes transferred from the Conservatives 
to the Gladstonians as a result of Mr. Mellor’s promise to 
vote for an eight-hours day in the mines. But allowing for 
all these conditions, we cannot say that we should think the 
Bassetlaw majority at all a magnificent one, if it were 
true,—as we do not think it is,—that the verdict of 
the constituency was given generally in relation to the 
Irish policy of the Government and the Opposition. 
Voters of the smallest shrewdness, with their eyes 
fixed on Ireland, and desirous to interpret the results 
of Home-rule by the light of the existing chaos there, 
would have sent up Sir Frederick Milner by a majority 
of two thousand at least, instead of by a majority of one- 
third of that number. As a matter of fact, though we 
have no doubt that Home-rule counted for something, and 
perhaps for something considerable, in the election, we 
feel very little doubt that it was not so predominant a 
factor as to prevent a great many votes being given for 
Mr. Mellor which would never have been given for Irish 
Home-rule, had that been the sole question submitted to 
the constituency. But then, that is just the anxious aspect 
of the situation. Even at the General Election, we may 
find that a constitutional issue not only of first-rate, but 
of quite exceptional magnitude, will have to be deter- 
mined by an electorate two-thirds of which care vastly 
more about some perfectly subordinate and relatively 
trumpery point, than they do about giving or re- 
fusing Home-rule to Ireland. And with this enor- 
mous difficulty in our way, it would be pure folly to 
let the encouraging but by no means brilliant victory 
in the Bassetlaw Division, induce us to discount our 
prospects of success at the General Election, and assume 
that the victory is won. The victory is not won, And 
it will take a great deal of hard and conscientious 
labour to convince ordinary voters in Great Britain 
that they must ignore smaller issues, and vote at the 
General Election as if there were no question but that 
of the true Irish policy before the country, and as if that 
might involve the ultimate fate of England too. 

But with all these qualifications on anything like too 
much political exultation, there is still good ground for 
believing that the Bassetlaw election marks the turn of the 
tide. As to exultation, it would be almost impossible to 








feel it, with so much going on in Ireland that illustrates | 








not only the prudence and justice of the Liberal Unionist.’ 
attitude, but the intrinsic ohaviey of the evils iaolved ats 
necessary connection between the two islands, in the slinaak 
inevitable mischiefs consequent on our being compelled t 

extend to Ireland the Parliarnentavy institutions which oi 
so useful to Great Britain. Still, though political exile’ 
tion should be impossible, and if it is indulged at all, on) ; 
proves that Liberal Unionists are as apt to give themselveg 
up to party feelings as other politicians, it is, we think 

true that this election marks the arrest of Mr. Gladstone’s 
almost magic power of calling out new voters to support 
him. He himself did what he could on his way down to 
Hawarden ; no effort has been spared by his supporters to 
forward the cause; while the more influential English 
Unionists were almost silent in the division, Mr. Chaplin 
being the only speaker, we believe, of Cabinet rank, and 
Colonel Saunderson and Mr. T. W. Russell the only Trish 
Unionists of note; and yet the falling-off in the Gladstonian 
vote was much more conspicuous than the increase in the 
Unionist vote, which was very minute. In previous by-elec. 
tions, the most formidable feature has been the marked ip. 
crease in the Gladstonian polls, and that often when even 
the Unionist poll itself has been considerably increased, and 
yet not at all in proportion to the Gladstonian poll. The 
country has seemed to say something of this sort: ‘The 
soberer and more educated classes are deeply convinced 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is dangerous, but those who 
place a blind confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s character 
and convictions are increasing in numbers much more 
rapidly than the soberer and more educated voters 
who repose little confidence in his judgment on Irish 
affairs.’ The Bassetlaw election marks a very clear 
arrest of this feeling, so far as it indicates any feeling on 
the Irish question at all. The electors see that Mr. Glad- 
stone has been grossly mistaken in Mr. Parnell’s character, 
and this has been a wet-blanket to their confidence. More. 
over, the confusion and violence in Kilkenny had not been 
made public in time to influence, as they should have done, 
the Bassetlaw election. The electors of Nottinghamshire 
had not the means of observing, as all England may now 
observe, what anarchy would prevail in Ireland if the 
Constabulary, under the guidance of a steady and sober, 
if not altogether an impartial Government, had been with- 
drawn. The spectacle of the Irish revolution devouring 
its own children, of ex-Parnellites blinding Mr. Parnell 
with lime, of priests brandishing shillelaghs or umbrellas, 
and drawing blood freely in the passion of their politics, 
of the fury with which the two sections of the same 
party were endeavouring to extinguish each other, had not 
been presented to the English public in time to affect the 
Bassetlaw election as it otherwise would have affected 
it. Besides, our political digestion is the digestion 
of a ruminant people. We do not assimilate rapidly. 
We take time to chew the cud of Irish object- 
lessons. We may be sure that if the Bassetlaw elec- 
tion marks the sudden arrest of Mr. Gladstone’s sway, 
the next by-election will show clearly its decline. The 
plain truth is that, with all his enthusiasm and ardour, 
Mr. Gladstone’s political judgment on matters of this kind 
is not to be trusted ; and now, for the first time, English 
politicians have proofs patent to the plainest intelligence, 
proofs which strike even the “residuum,” that on Irish 
affairs at least, it is untrustworthy. The verdict of the 
Bassetlaw Division of Nottinghamshire is not a great 
triumph for the Unionists, but it is the turning of the 
tide, the beginning of the end. If we keep our heads cool, 
and work as hard and with a purpose as disinterested as 
before, we shall date the beginning of victory from the 
poll of Monday last. 


THE AMERICAN CURRENCY CRAZE. 
HE first source of the demand for “more money” 
which is now disorganising parties in the United 
States, and may produce some most dangerous experiments, 
is the new position of the freeholders. These men are the 
backbone of the white population, of which they form a 
third in actual number, and they are becoming angry with 
the increasing wretchedness of their situation. They have 
for many years past been slowly growing poor. The 
selling-price of their produce has been abnormally low, 
and the price of everything they need to purchase has, 
through the influence of Protection, been abnormally high. 
They pay for nothing they can help; but they must buy 
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machinery, tools, clothing, wood, and the few luxuries with 
which their families and themselves refuse to dispense. 
They have in large measure exhausted their savings, and 
have, as a last resource, mortgaged their farms at 7 per 
cent. so deeply that it is said two-thirds of them 
are at their creditors’ mercy; and the total mass of 
their indebtedness exceeds, in weight at all events, twice 
the English National Debt. The Banks are frightened 
by the number of farms in their hands, which makes 
foreclosure difficult or expensive, and are restricting 
their loans, so that the unhappy freeholders can get no 
money to go on with. In the Eastern States, where land 
is comparatively poor, the farms are thrown up in hundreds 
at a time, rather than pay taxes, so that whole districts 
are deserted; and even in the Midland and Western 
States, so desperate are the freeholders that they are asking 
the National Government to pay off their debts, either in 
paper or from the produce of loans, and to become itself 
the Grand Mortgagee of the Union at a uniform 3 per 
cent. They know, however, this will not be done, and 
as an alternative they suggest a vast increase of cur- 
rency, be it silver, be it paper, to be deposited in the 
Banks, and enable them to continue “accommodating” 
their customers. 

The proposal for a national mortgage loan is a dream ; 
put the proposal to create more currency is backed by 
other interests. The economists of the United States 
themselves are inclined to think there is reason in it, and 
only hesitate as to the easiest and most expedient method 
of securing the object desired. They say that the volume 
of business is always expanding, that the population is 
steadily growing, that new land is perpetually taken up, and 
that, at the same time, the volume of the currency is shrink- 
ing through the rapid payment of the National Debt, which 
compels the Banks to contract their note-issues, for which 
National Bonds are their most profitable legal security. If 
they hold gold, they lose interest ; while if they hold bonds, 
they are receiving interest from Government, besides the 
interest paid for their advances in notes. Private deposits, 
too, have been decreased owing to the farmers’ losses, 
thus reducing the usable money afloat, and there has 
grown up also, under the general doubts about fiscal 
legislation, a habit of hoarding cash the extent of which is 
unknown, but the effect of which is declared to be every- 
where perceptible. The economists, therefore, are less keen 
for restriction than they usually are, while the farmers 
and the Silver Ring—perhaps the most powerful single 
group in the Union—are all for inflation, to which, again, 
large bodies of the public also incline. Everybody has 
been borrowing on speculation—another reason why the 
Banks are so weak—and every American borrower has 
always an idea that if “the Government” will only issue 
“cheap money, and plenty of it,” he shall get his loans 
readily and at low interest. Finally, the terrible “ shrink- 


_age of values,” which is really the product of forced 


sales, and always marks a period of disturbance, has 
increased the desire to borrow rather than sell, until at 
last a body of voters which it is impossible to resist, is 
bombarding Congress with demands, varied, indeed, in 
form, but all of the same intent,—which is, “ Create more 
money by legislative fiat.” 

The Government, it can be seen, is undecided. Presi- 
dent Harrison, it seems clear, gave before he was elected 
some pledge to the millionaires about the currency which 
he is unwilling or unable to break; but the Treasury is 
less determined. The Secretary is proposing compromises 
which may or may not be accepted, but which are in- 
tended to enlarge the currency without an issue of incon- 
vertible paper, and without formally adopting the principle 
of “Free Coinage” for silver. Mr. Windom wants to 
issue £20,000,000 of Exchequer Bills at once, bearing 2 
per cent. interest, and either convertible on demand at the 
Treasuries or central post-offices—a proposal which, it is 
said, the Senate will reject—or, at all events, to be received 
im payment of taxes. These Exchequer Bills, he thinks, 
will be used as currency for all large transactions, and will, 
moreover, be held by the National Banks as security for 
their notes. The total effect of the proposal would be, in 
fact, a cheap national loan to the Banks to enable them 
to increase their note-currency, with this odd peculiarity, 
that instead of the Banks paying the Government for the 
accommodation, the Government would pay them 2 per 
cent. to induce them to take it. As the Treasury does not 
want the money represented by the loan, that is in principle 





ruinous finance, the interest being paid for no purpose ; 
but Washington cares nothing about waste—the pension 
account this year reaches twenty-two millions sterling of 
annual dead-weight—and no doubt the loan will make 
the Banks a little easier. It is not, however, nearly enough 
for diffusion over the forty-nine States, none of which must 
be neglected on pain of hostile votes; and Mr. Windom 
therefore suggests, as an additional resource, that the 
Government should buy up at once all surplus silver, and 
thenceforward buy all silver produced within the United 
States, issuing in exchange the silver certificates which it 
seems certain that business men readily accept. That 
means of course, either, if a fixed price is given, an 
enormous liability for the Treasury; or, if the price for 
redeeming the certificates is to vary with that of silver, a 
currency so fluctuating that every contract in it must allow 
for possible depreciation. That happens, of course, on 
the Continent when paper is over-issued, and business still 
gets on; but it is a strange arrangement for a country 
so rich that its Treasury is positively bursting with the 
plethora of receipts. 

It is, of course, useless for outsiders to predict the course 
which the movement will ultimately take ; and we can only 
say that, considering the universality of the ery for more 
currency, the proved strength of the Silver Ring, the in- 
curable because traditional feeling of Americans that 
silver ought to be “good money” if it is not, and the 
equally traditional fear in the Eastern States of incon- 
vertible paper, the most probable compromise to be tried at 
first is the free coinage of silver in some form or other. That 
is evidently the idea of the silver-owners, who are rapidly 
running up the price of the metal, and it is in full accord with 
the past history of the question, in which we always find that 
the silver people demand, that the Representatives accede, 
that the Senators demur, and that then everybody accepts 
an “arrangement” which the silver men declare “ will do, 
just for the present at least.” The issue of more silver 
certificates, however, will not cure the indebtedness from 
which the farmers are suffering, and will only increase the 
tendency to hoard gold; and we are greatly inclined to 
doubt, in spite of the usually shrewd sense of the 
American people, whether the Union will escape a tem- 
porary currency craze, ending perhaps in a very general 
“liquidation,” or clearing off of mortgages by bank- 
ruptcy. We do not see how the original sore, the 
farmers’ huge debt, is to be paid off, except by a rise 
in prices, which cannot be created by legislation, and, 
if Europe abstains from war, may not occur naturally 
for years. Under those circumstances, the freeholders 
will go on clamouring for “more money ”—that is, infla- 
tion of the currency—which the official mouthpieces of the 
three Farmers’ Alliances even now declare to be the one 
demand which they will not consent either to reduce or to 
postpone ; and we cannot but fear that the great parties, in 
their eagerness for votes, will consent to try the experiment. 
Either they will issue a mass of inconvertible paper re- 
ceivable in payment of taxes, and made legal tender, or they 
will revert to the old idea of allowing everybody to issue 
notes at will, the public taking or rejecting them as it does 
cheques. In either case, we shall see a vast inflation of 
prices ; a demand, easily granted, for higher wages; great 
apparent prosperity for a short time, and then a crash, 
amidst which even the United States will seem poor, and 
which may be accompanied by dangerous outbursts of 
political discontent. That is the regular course of such 
crazes, and we greatly fear the United States are on the 
brink of one. Their people obviously do not understand the 
matter, or they would not talk the nonsense they do about 
creating “money ;” and they are not controlled, as ours are, 
by leaders who understand finance, and by a wealthy class 
on both sides in politics which would consider that a pre- 
mium on gold, as against “currency,” meant the end of 
the commercial supremacy of Great Britain, and conse- 
quently the end of the world as they have known it. Nor 
have the Americans the healthy humility of our people 
about matters of economic science. They follow their 
leaders in foreign politics with an almost childlike docility, 
which makes Washington in all disputes incomparably 
strong; but when the matter is “ money,” or “ cur- 
rency,” or coinage, every American has an opinion, and 
usually a wrongone. A national “rush” about currency 
is one of the most dangerous of political phenomena, and 
if we are not mistaken, there is one at hand in the United 
States. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


4 ee first Report of the Royal Commission which was 

appointed in the spring to inquire into the want of 
space in Westminster Abbey for further interments and 
monuments, is exhaustive so far as regards evidence. The 
Dean has given the history of past burials, the Clerk of 
the Works has stated what ground remains for future 
burials. The Archbishop of Canterbury has defined the 
general conditions to which any annex to the Abbey 
should conform, and several architects have presented 
plans and suggestions for the erection of such an 
annex. It is no business of ours to pronounce an 
opinion upon these last. To do so would be to 
anticipate the final Report of the Royal Commission. It 
will be enough if we inquire whether any need has been 
shown for the erection of an additional building, and by 
what general considerations those who build it should be 
governed. As regards the need, it has to do with the 
monuments rather than with the actual interments. Mr. 
Wright’s evidence seems to show that, at the present rate, 
we might go on burying for another century without com- 
pletely exhausting the remaining available space. Had 
the present practice of limiting the right of interment to 
eminent persons been adopted even no further back than 
1800, this period might have been nearly doubled. It 
is hard to explain the reckless waste of space which 
went on side by side with a growing tendency to 
regard the Abbey as the appropriate resting-place of 
illustrious Englishmen. In one and the same year, for 
example, the burials in the Abbey included Pitt and Fox, 
a Prebendary, and the infant son of the Chapter Clerk. 
in the cloisters, which but for this would have supplied a 
valuable addition to the space in the Abbey itself, things 
were still worse. In the first twenty years of the present 
century, there were a hundred and seven persons buried 
there, and of these not more than half-a-dozen were so 
much as connected with the capitular body. The result 
of this indiscriminate burial is, that the cloisters are full. 
The one green space surrounded by the cloisters, which 
Mr. Knowles has suggested as available for future burials, 
has not been used for that purpose for six hundred years. 
But at that date it seems to have been full of bodies, 
and any excavation disturbs the bones that still remain. 
This, to our minds, disposes of Mr. Knowles’s proposal. 
It is a fatal objection to a place of burial that every foot 
of the ground has already been used for the same pur- 
pose. Whatever title the remains of the dead have to 
reverent treatment, is not invalidated by mere lapse 
of time. Still, there is no need to take thought for 
the twenty-first century, and if we can bury the great 
dead in the Abbey for a hundred years more, we may be 
content. 


At least, we might be content if burial were all that we 


‘had to think of. But as a public honour, Westminster 
Abbey means more than burial. It means a monument, 
and for monuments, the Dean of Westminster tells us, 


“there is almost no space.” The Abbey is already full of 
them, greatly, in many cases, to its disfigurement. There 
are two ways, indeed, in which this objection might be got 
over. The worst of the existing monuments might be re- 
moved, and the space they occupy filled with something 
better, or future monuments might be limited to a single 
kind—in itself one of the most beautiful—memorial brasses. 
But the first of these plans is open to objections proper to 
itself, as well as to one which is common to the two. We 
agree with Mr. Somers Clarke, that the fact that a monu- 
ment is there is a sufficient reason for not disturbing it. 
Be it bad or good, it has a historical value. It speaks 
from the time when it was put up, and little as we may 
care for full-bottomed wigs or feeble classicalities in stone, 
they represent the taste, and consequently in part the 
history, of a period. England would not be what she is if 


‘the eighteenth century, or the first twenty years of the nine- 
‘teenth, were wiped out of recollection, and to remove the 


monuments of those twenty years is so far to wipe them out 
of recollection. Further, we cannot restore the Abbey to the 
state it was in when these monuments were put up. The 
walls, alike of nave, choir, and transepts, had originally very 
beautiful arcading, which has been barbarously cut away 
to make room for monuments. Remove the monuments, 
and there will be either a scar or a piece of imitation 
sculpture. Either way, the historical character of the 
building is injured. Instead of representing the taste of 








successive generations, it would represent the taste of a 
single generation, and that a generation which differs from 
all the rest in not knowing its own mind, or being certain 
what it likes. The suggestion of memorial brasges 
is free from these drawbacks, but it shares to the ful] 
another. A monument to a person buried in a church 
ought to be close to the place of burial. It would be 
eminently unsatisfactory to the visitor who comes to gee 
the tomb of a great man, to be told that the man 
himself lies in quite another part of the church ; whereas 
the monument he is looking at covers the dust of 
quite a different person. To make monuments real] 
valuable, they must do what they profess to deities 
st the memory of those who are buried underneath 
them. 

Except, therefore, in those rare cases in which the honour 
of burial in Westminster Abbey is enough without any 
record of the fact in the immediate neighbourhood, some 
kind of additional building is really needed. And here 
the evidence of the Archbishop of Canterbury is ex. 
ceedingly valuable. He begins with the very true observa. 
tion that we should first understand clearly what it is we 
want. Is the new Westminster Abbey to be a civil or an 
ecclesiastical building,—a church or a pantheon? If the 
former, it cannot be too closely united with the existing 
building ; if the latter, it ought to be distinctly separate 
from it. Though the two buildings would have a common 
use, they would express quite different ideas. In France 
or Italy, it might be a question which of these two ideas 
should be chosen. But in England it is not so. Those 
who wish to lie in Westminster Abbey, wish it in part 
because it isa church. They would not be equally anxious 
to be buried in Westminster Hail. What is wanted, 
therefore, is a building which shall be as much a church 
as the Abbey, and yet be something neither distinct 
from nor inferior to the Abbey. Consequently, the 
addition must be part of the same consecrated building. 
The new chapel should not be simply a receptacle for 
monuments for which there is no room in the Abbey, but 
a genuine extension of the Abbey, partaking of the same 
sacred character, and available from time to time for the 
same sacred purpose. In fact, it should stand in the same 
relation to the Abbey as that in which Henry VII.’s Chapel 
stands. The Archbishop then criticises from this point of 
view two of the suggested sites for the new building. The 
“wreath of chapels” round the Chapter-House he rejects 
on the ground that the Chapter-House is the civil or 
secular part of the Abbey, and that to make chapels open 
into a place of business would be to sacrifice the idea of 
achurch. The Refectory, which lies to the south of the 
cloisters, he thinks a bad site for the same reason. The idea 
of a church, indeed, is not sacrificed, as in the former case, 
but the identity of the church is. The cloisters would be 
interposed between the Abbey and the new chapel; and, 
unless the character of the cloisters were altered, any two 
buildings so placed would be distinct and separate from 
one another. This argument, if it is accepted as con- 
clusive, leaves two sites between which the choice would 
lie,—the north side of the Nave, and the east side 
of the Chapter-House. To the former, the Arch- 
bishop objects, we think with justice, that it would 
block out the one clear view of the Abbey that can be 
obtained from the street. The latter might be utilised in 
more ways than one; but into this question we shall not 
enter. 

One wish, however, we may be permitted to express. 
It is that the Commission or Committee, or whatever the 
authority may be which has charge of the matter, shall 
content themselves with choosing the site and the archi- 
tect, and not attempt to choose the design. If they pick 
out the man who, from his previous work and present 
reputation, they think best qualified to build a worthy 
addition to the great Abbey, they will have done the 
utmost that a committee of amateurs can hope to accom- 
plish. If they essay anything more, one of two results 
will almost certainly follow. Either the design will be 
modified to meet this and that criticism, so that in the end 
all its distinctive character will be lost, or the choice will 
have to be postponed, as the decoration of St. Paul’s has 
been postponed, to a future which seems never to come any 
nearer. If the architect is left unfettered, we shall at least 
get the best he can give us, and if he is chosen wisely, that 
means the best that lies within our reach. 
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HOME-RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 


ECENT developments in the Irish Home-rule agitation 
have caused many of the more moderate Gladstonians 
to reconsider the whole political situation, and to ask 
themselves what is the exact nature of those Nationalist 
and Parnellite demands to which they have hitherto been 
giving their active support. Is it too much to hope that 
they will not confine their investigations to Ireland, but 
will also inquire into the results of the policy of their 
leaders in other parts of the United Kingdom? Let 
them not concern themselves merely with the problem 
of Irish legislative independence. They must look 
also at the effect of Mr. Gladstone’s Particularism 
upon Scotland. If we mistake not, they will be 
almost as alarmed at the prospect across the Border 
as at that on the other side of St. George’s Channel. 
When the demand for Home-rule for Scotland first took 
shape, the Gladstonian leaders might without question 
have put an end to the new Separatist agitation by a 
determined and vigorous use of their authority. They 
preferred, however, not to risk the possible loss of twenty 
or thirty votes in each constituency, and, in spite of their 
own obvious convictions, they tacitly encouraged the move- 
ment. A few plain words of grave disapproval from Mr. 
Gladstone would have stopped its progress beyond a narrow 
circle of fanatics; but instead of speaking those words, he 
let his Scotch fellow-countrymen understand that there 
was doubtless a great deal to be said for any and 
every conceivable Separatist scheme. Nor were Mr. 
Gladstone’s lieutenants bolder or more sincere. Mr. 
Morley, for example, in his public utterances found 
no opportunity for clearly and unhesitatingly denouncing 
Scotch Home-rule, or its twin abortion, ‘ Home-rule 
all round.” With a characteristic uneasiness of con- 
science, however, he consoled himself by inserting in a 
historical essay—that on Sir Robert Walpole—an enthu- 
siastic panegyric of the Act of Union with Scotland. The 
seasoned party hacks, like Sir William Harcourt and Sir 
George Trevelyan, were able to do their appointed work 
without showing any signs of restiveness; but the less 
hardened politician had to indulge himself with an ex- 
pression of his own views. The result of Mr. Morley’s 
attempt to speak openly against Welsh Home-rule, doubt- 
less warned him to abstain from any denunciation of 
Scotch Home-rule from a public platform; but on the 
neutral ground of the “English Statesmen” series, he 
could speak without any fear lest Mr. Arnold Morley or 
Mr. Schnadhorst should protest that he was endangering 
party prospects in all the closely contested constituencies 
across the Border. 


To show the true nature of the tiger-cub which, instead of 
being put out of existence as soon as born, was deliberately 
played with and petted by the Gladstonians, it is only 
necessary to refer to two documents which have been lately 
issued by the Scottish Home-rule Association. One of 
these is an appeal to the people of Scotland for further 
support ; the other, a protest against the inadequacy of the 
present official programme of the Liberal Party as regards 
Scotland. The appeal, which is dated December Ist, begins 
by pointing out that, largely owing to the work of the 
Association, Home-rule for Scotland has become “a 
burning question,” and by urging that better organisa- 
tion is all that is needed to bring it abreast of the 
Irish movement. Up till now, the work has been 
carried on out of a fund of which the chief part was 
provided by Lord Bute and ‘a Colonial Premier,” who 
each subscribed £200. More money is now required, 
however, to conduct the agitation, and accordingly the 
electors are asked to come forward with financial aid. A 
sum of £10,000—“ a mere trifle,” it is remarked, “ in com- 
parison with what has been spent on the Irish cause ”— 
would be sufficient to recover for Scotland the control of 
her own affairs; and the Association accordingly appeals, 
“not only to Scotch people both at home and abroad, but 
to every friend of Home-rule all round, for pecuniary 
contributions.” The Association appears to understand 
fully that north of the Tweed, people are not in the habit 
of giving without a quid pro quo. In order, then, to 
induce their prudent countrymen to subscribe, they declare 
that “if Scotland obtains a Legislature and Executive, the 
Immediate pecuniary gain to the country is estimated at 
from eight to ten millions a year, and the national life 
which Scotland will thereby recover, may be expected to 





develop the enterprise and resources of the country to an 
extent which it would be difficult to exaggerate.” If our 
readers, Scotch and English, are disgusted and alarmed at 
this hateful exhibition of the Particularist feeling which Mr. 
Gladstone has contrived to raise in a country which ten 
years ago knew of no national grievance, they will be still 
more indignant at the tone of the Protest issued by the 
Scottish Home-rule Association. In itself, the document 
is an extremely able one, and is evidently the work of men 
who know their own minds, and are zealous and determined 
in their opinions. It breathes, however, a spirit of hostility 
to the political connection between Scotland and England 
which a year or two ago it would have seemed incredible 
that intelligent persons could have been found to take up. 
Enthusiastic ladies of Highland origin, intoxicated by the 
singing of Jacobite ballads, occasionally, no doubt, ex- 
pressed a sentimental hatred of the English ; but here, 
instead of a make-believe distrust and dislike, we have 
a cold, formal statement of the supposed wrongs of Scot- 
land. The framers of the Protest begin by taking 
the point that Mr. Gladstone has no right to grant a 
Legislature and Executive to Ireland and withhold the 
same from Scotland. To do so would be manifestly unjust, 
and would set a premium on disorder. Next, the Protest 
points out that Scotland has also a ciaim for “prior” 
treatment, since she was robbed of her independent Parlia- 
ment before Ireland, and because her Legislature was a 
really national one, not “a Protestant Council empowered 
to govern a Roman Catholic country.” ‘The granting of 
Home-rule to Ireland first,” it is next averred, “ without 
any promise or guarantee that the claim of Scotland to a 
Legislature and Executive Government will be conceded, 
would be destructive of the national life of Scotland, an 
act of treachery towards the Scottish people, and a wilful 
throwing away of the support of the Irish vote, which 
in some small degree has tempered the overwhelming 
vote of the English Members on Bills relating to Scotland.” 
The withdrawal of the Irish Members from Westminster 
would, in a word, place the Scotch more than ever at a 
disadvantage as compared with the English. Next, the 
Protest points out that to keep the Irish Members in the 
British Parliament after the grant of Home-rule would be 
unjust to England, Scotland, and Wales, “as the Irish 
would have a vote on the domestic concerns of the other 
three countries, while they would have no control of the 
domestic affairs of Ireland.” ‘Even if provision were 
made for giving the Irish Members a vote on Imperial 
affairs only, they would still be able to exercise control of our 
business, for by an indirect vote, or by allying themselves 
with a discontented minority in the British Parliament, 
they could upset the Government on an Imperial cuestion, 
and by so doing retard measures relating to Scotland, 
while their own domestic concerns were secure in their 
own Legislature. In point of fact, the Irish would become 
the masters of the British Parliament!” This line of 
reasoning is, of course, unanswerable. The Protest merely 
puts from the point of view of Scotland, arguments which 
we and other Unionists have urged a hundred times from 
that of Great Britain. It is after they have finished 
demolishing Gladstonian Home-rule, that the authors of 
the Protest show to what a deplorable extent Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers have revived race-jealousies which 
up till now were entirely forgotten. ‘The Incorpora- 
ting Union of 1707, against which our forefathers pro- 
tested, and which was passed against the wishes of the 
vast majority of the Scottish people,” has had, they 
say, an ample trial, and has been found “to act 
unjustly towards Scotland by,—/(a), Altering the Laws of 
Scotland by English votes against the voice of Scotland’s 
representatives ; (b), retarding our business, and leaving 
us without any intelligent Government ; (c), enabling the 
Government of the day to extract from Scotland millions 
of money more than her just share of the Imperial burdens, 
and starving all the Institutions in Scotland which go to 
mould the character and refine the life of a civilised people ; 
(d), depriving Scotland of the fame derived from the 
deeds and genius of her own people by encouraging 
the practice of calling the United Kingdom England, 
the Government English, the Army and Navy English, 
in violation of the Ist Article of the Treaty of Union, 
and thus treating Scotland as an English province.” 
These wrongs, we are told in conclusion, can only be re- 
dressed by “ Home-rule all round,’—a measure which 
must come into operation in all three countries simul- 
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taneously. This, it is asserted, is the solution desired by 
the majority of the Scotch people, and accordingly the 
authors of the Protest ask the Liberal leaders “ to recog- 
nise the right of the Scottish people to manage and control 
all purely Scottish affairs.” 

We shall be told, no doubt, that for party purposes we 
are grossly exaggerating the importance of the agitation 
in favour of Scotch Home-rule, and that in reality it has 
no hold on the voters, and may safely be ignored. Those, 
however, who will be at the trouble to consider the facts, 
will see that this is not the case, and that Scotch 
Home-rule is now in no sense a neglectable quantity. 
Unfortunately, there can be no doubt that a certain number 
of Scotchmen have come to share the delusion which Lord 
Bute was willing to support with his £200. They are not 
as yet numerous, we are glad to say, but if thoroughly 
organised they could hold the balance in a great many con- 
stituencies, and may therefore do a great deal of mischief. 
We shall not attempt to argue with these persons, or 
to show that the Union has been the source of untold 
blessings to Scotland, for controversy only encourages such 
morbid growths in the body politic as the Scottish Home- 
rule Association. All we want to do is to draw the attention 
of the more moderate followers of Mr. Gladstone to the 
spirit which is beginning to possess a portion of our fellow- 
eountrymen across the Border, and to ask them to consider 
what is likely to be the end of Gladstonian Particularism. 
The Scotch demand may show them that it is impossible 
to adopt a line of policy so fundamental as that of Home- 
rule without the most serious and far-reaching consequences, 
The demon of Nationality once raised is not easily controlled, 
and cannot possibly be confined to the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. 








DEAN CHURCH ON MEMORIALS. 


NE would have expected Dean Church to forbid his friends 
to subscribe for any memorial to his memory. Theaction 
was like the humility which in him was a true grace, though 
it sometimes vexed his admirers, and like, too, that side of 
his character which made him shrink from promotion as a 
man shrinks from a beam of light flashed suddenly in his eyes. 
He was not only free from vanity to a degree which some- 
times impeded his usefulness to the world, but he had an 
internal disgust for the advertising ways of the present 
generation, for the fuss which is made about everything and 
everybody, and for that vulgarising of all memories which is 
the too frequent result of modern methods of posthumous 
recognition. His whole life was a protest in favour of “the 
stillness and the quietness,” as the Quakers phrase it, as an 
essential element in true development; and the idea of friends, 
however eminent or however close, appealing to the public 
over his grave, and “honouring his name” by some monu- 
ment, or even some memorial work of usefulness, was to him 
utterly repugnant. He probably did not care that his memory 
should survive at all, thinking a man’s life the important 
thing, and not the record of that life; but at least, if it could 
not live without that blatancy, it had better be forgotten. 
He would have held, could he have detailed his thoughts, that 
death cannot kill a man’s past work, and in that work, and not 
in friends’ opinion of it, an opinion rarely accurate, and never 
completely intelligent, rests the true evidence of the value or 
the valuelessness of a life. If it has been great, it will not 
be forgotten ; and if it has not, why should men’s memories be 
cumbered with one more of the scores of miilions who have 
passed? The influence of work is not increased by details of 
personality. We do not know who first ploughed the earth, 
an entirely novel and almost unnatural thing to do, or who 
discovered the uses of fire, or who first represented the sounds 
of human speech by strokes upon a wall or on the sand. We 
know scarcely anything of the prophets whose thoughts kept 
alive the worship of the true God, next to nothing of the lives 
of the Evangelists, and but a few half-doubtful traditions of 
the greatest of European poets, of the greatest English 
dramatist, of the most widely effective, if not the greatest, of 
the modern inculeators of holiness. Why should Dean Church 
wish to remain in the glare, when Thomas 4 Kempis rests in 
the obscure ? 


We can well understand the Dean’s wish, and from his 
point of view it has our heartiest sympathy. To the man who 


he can effect in human affairs, how limited and imperfect 
must be his relation even to those over whose lives his own 
life has cast a shadow or a gleam, the notion of being noisily 
flattered after death—for that is usually, though not quite 
always, the process of seeding and watering the modern 
memorial—must always be repellent, as repellent as is to 
many minds the idea of an autopsy, or the threat of a public 
funeral. He must shrink from such a scene as from an im. 
modesty, and feel that in creating it his friends will, as Lord 
Lyndhurst said of Lord Campbell’s biographies, “add a new 
horror” to death. But, at the same time, we cannot bling 
ourselves to the fact that there is another side to the whole ques- 
tion; that there is, to draw an illustration from medical science, 
a world of sufferers to be considered as well as the sufferer who 
was alive and is—a body. We cannot deny that for all but the 
very greatest there is danger of forgetfulness, which, as time 
rolls on, must impoverish the memories of each succeeding 
generation, and deprive it of examples which are guides; that 
records of lives are almost as essential as records of facts; and 
that the capacity of accumulating evidence of what man may be 
is as valuable to development as any other side of the one faculty 
which certainly distinguishes us from all other animals. That 
Dean Church should shrink from the, for him, purposeless pain 
of posthumous publicity involved in the idea of a memorial, ig 
natural, consistent, and right; but how about the many who, 
if his life-history were strongly recalled to them, might feel in 
themselves the impulse and the power to imitate his career, 
and might derive from his example that touch of encourage. 
ment which to all who were truly like him in nature, would 
assuredly be so needful? The very great, it is true, need no 
memorials. The prophet or the evangelist, the founder or 
the reformer, the author of the Iliad, of Hamlet, or of the 
“Imitation of Christ,” needs no help from stone or brass; nor, 
if any generation forgot the man in his revelation or his work, 
would it be much the worse; but starlight has its use as 
well as sunlight, and in losing cognisance of those myriad 
twinkles, we should lose very much. There is little encourage- 
ment in the lives of the very greatest; for all but the few, 
vain as most men internally are, know that the Milky 
Way is not for them to tread, and the few tread it with- 
out encouragement, sustained by internal force; but there 
is much in the lives of the lesser great, much encourage- 
ment, and also much without which the richness of intellectual 
life would be in great measure gone. They can be imitated 
even by the average, whom also they can instruct. To keep 
their memories alive and green, to help to recall their figures 
as they fade, to draw them, so far as possible, out of the 
obscurity of the past, and make them visible to the thousands 
who can see clearly only in noonday light, must be the path of 
wisdom; and to this end memorials, like traditions, may be a 
great help. By the consent of humanity, and especially 
by the consent of all religious teachers in all ages, and all 
creeds save one, it isa help; and against that universal con- 
sensus no individual opinion, especially when it is only a doubt, 
can be of much value. Especially is that help needed among 
Englishmen, who, with all their high intellectual gifts, their 
splendid imaginations, and their limitless inventiveness, labour 
under a singular mental disqualification, an incapacity of re- 
membering history without material help. They are, alone in 
the world, a people without traditions. They have forgotten 
their Kings, their legislators, their heroes; they do not know 
who founded the House of Commons, or who defeated the 
Armada, or who discovered the force latent in hot water, and so 
made their modern life; no prose author of the past is a living 
figure to them, and no poet except one. They do not even know 
who translated the one book they all read or reverence, and they 
do not recollect even traditionally who first broke for them the 
spell of Rome, the greatest change in their whole intellectual 
history. No raceneedsso much the aid of visible memorials, 
of things which compel them, whether they will or no, to keep 
alive the memory of their “ doers,” the men who have actually, 
by work or speech or life, been capable of being to them con- 
tinuous examples. Were they but better selected, we would, 
for the sake of the generality, encourage all memorials, and 
make the figures of the English Walhalla as visible as the 
figure of Memnon when the light strikes his head, sorrowful 
only that we could not add to their visibleness by imparting 
to them the power to send out Memnon’s daily ery. 


What is the best memorial we hardly know, for, in this 
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gift for learning, or even the painted window, has often outlived 
the statue or the portrait; and it is the quality of continuous 
yemindingness that we should seek first of all. The feeling 
of the day runs strongly in favour of the useful, and we 
do not care to point out that the Arch of Trajan has sur- 
vived every Roman aqueduct, and that the oldest work 
of human hands is a memorial, and is also a wooden 
statue. Let us, if that is the people’s taste for to-day, have 
the Chair, or the Scholarship, or the School,—it may outlast 
a work of Phidias; and we have no Phidias, either, to be out- 
lasted. We do not care much about the form of the memorial, 
go that it does but keep memory alive; but there are two 
methods of conserving men which we think it strange that 
we English never try. It must surely be wise to hand down 
for a thousand or so of years the faces of those we revere; 
and all photographs will perish, and all pictures. Why do 
we not, for one thing—we, the metal-workers of the world— 
as a small but invariable addition to our effort, preserve 
the likeness of those we honour in metal. Nothing lasts 
like a coin, and we know better the faces of Alexander 
or Augustus, than of Newton or Rebert Stephenson. Why 
let likenesses perish, when, if they are but once stamped 
into metal, they can be reprodueed for ever, and dif- 
fused in millions? And why, in the case of authors more 
especially, do we take so little pains that the work of those we 
honour shall be imperishable, or shall be widely diffused ? 
Could there, if the Dean of St. Paul’s had not forbidden a 
memorial, have been one equal in graciousness, or gratitude: 
or power of re-exciting recollection, equal to a reissue of 
his book on “Civilisation” once every fifty years? The 
printing-press, we shall be told, and the law of supply 
and demand, will do that for us; or if not, why should 
a book endure? Why, indeed? but then, why should an 
author’s memory, which ex hypothesi we are trying to make 
durable? As for the printing-press, and the public demand, 
and the rest of it, we are more convinced every day we live 
that their effect will be to bury books; that the tendency of 
literature is towards incessant supersession ; and that, what- 
ever should be kept, the memory of men included, will need 
more and more care in keeping. The wind blows always over 
finer sand, and the pyramids of to-day will rapidly be buried. 
They may not perish, perhaps, for in every great book there 
is more than material life, but they will be lost to the genera- 
tions which they might enlighten or encourage. The use of a 
memorial, if it has any, is to arrest oblivion, and it is often as 
necessary for the work as for the man. 





MODERN CYNICISM. 


T is curious that cynicism, of which we hear so much now 

in connection with the supposed (but entirely imaginary) 
indifference of the Unionists to Mr. Parnell’s vices, on the 
one hand, and the real indifference of both parties amongst 
the Irish Nationalist Members to them, on the other hand, 
has entirely changed the meaning which it originally had as 
the characteristic of an ethical type of thought. The first 
cynics were men who despised the pleasures and luxuries of 
life, and who contrived to reduce the demands they made on 
the world to a minimum. Diogenes, who boasted that he 
needed nothing but a tub to shelter himself in and crusts 
enough to appease his hunger, was the first type of a cynic. 
He declared himself as indifferent to the elaborate .sum- 
total of human wants and pleasures as, for different 
reasons, a dog would have been indifferent to them. 
The dog would ignore them because to him these elaborate 
pleasures would not be pleasures; they would be wasted 
on him. Diogenes ignored them because he had taught 
himself to look down upon them, and thought that a true 
man should hold himself aloof from such cravings and be 
really independent of them. The story was, that when 
Alexander the Great asked him what he could do for him, 
Diogenes answered curtly : “Stand out of my light, and let 
me feel the sun.” In other words, Diogenes taught him- 
self to despise the vanity and the eagerness of human 
wishes, and to shake himself loose of the world, much as 
the monastic orders subsequently shook themselves loose of 
the world, though without their overmastering motive. The 
ancient cynic was a man whose pride was cultivated till it 
trampled down the most imperious of human desires. 


He learnt to despise the multifarious pleasures and bribes 
i 








which the world offered to his human appetites and affections. 
Less than what would have satisfied a dog, would satisfy him, 
not because he had no more aptitudes for life than a dog. 
but because he had so much more sense of the helplessness 
and vanity of a state of constant craving and insatiability 
as regarded the luxuries and pleasures of the world,— 
the sweetmeats of existence. His sense of his own worth 
was so great, that he could not bear to realise that 
he was a failure unless he was embedded or padded up in 
a soft lining of artificial cireamstance which it cost him 
great sacrifices of his own dignity to attain. The modern 
cynic is a totally different kind of being. Instead of teaching 
himself to despise dependence on artificial circumstance, he 
teaches himself to deny that men can ever divest themselves 
of this humiliating slavery to circumstance. His doctrine is 
that “ every man has his price,”—in other words, that the root 
of selfishness in every man is so deep, and the selfishness so 
imperious, that every pretence that it is shaken off is pure 
hypocrisy, a mere inward insincerity which it is a sort of duty 
to expose. It is justly held cynical, for instance, to assume, as 
many do assume, that private immorality does not diminish the 
value and worth of political service, because that assumption 
has a tendency to lower the character of all service, by inti- 
mating that human nature cannot afford to be fastidious on 
such matters lest all services should turn out to be tarred with 
the same kind of pitch. Again, it is justly held to be cynical 
to assume that if you think very badly of a man, you 
will rather enjoy than not the duty of proving that he is 
the deliberate choice, the indispensable hero, of a nation ; 
and this is, we suppose, the sort of cynicism of which Mr. 
Charles Maurice intended to accuse us last week,—in our 
opinion most unjustly, and without a shadow of evidence. We 
only insisted that the unanimous vote of the Nationalist Party 
that they felt undiminished confidence in Mr. Parnell after 
the nature of the man had been exposed alike in political and 
in social life, showed how impossible it is for England, who has 
a totally different ideal, to co-operate heartily with Ireland, 
without ignoring altogether that indisposition to meddle in 
Trish local feeling, which Mr. Gladstone had desired us to regard 
as our true attitude towards Ireland. But far from feeling 
the smallest satisfaction in the loyalty felt in Ireland towards 
Mr. Parnell, we have never ceased to treat it, ever since his 
boycotting speech in 1880, as a fearful disaster, which only 
received a new illustration when it turned out that there was 
apparently hardly less indifference to his delinquencies in 
private life than there had been previously to his equally 
sinister delinquencies in public life. We have never fora 
moment exulted in the indifference of Ireland to these grave 
delinquencies. We have only condemned the judgment of 
those who speke of the Irish leader as a hero whiie he only 
sinned against the whole Irish people, and then suddenly dis- 
covered that he was not worthy of any sort of tolerance, when 
he turned out to be also an offender against purity and 
personal honour. 


Bul the subject which interests us now is not the vagaries in 
modern accusations of cynicism, but the curious change of view 
which has lowered the meaning of the word from a contempt 
for pleasure and an indifference to the gratification of desire, to 
a disposition to deny that any one is in any degree independent 
of pleasure and of the gratification of desire. The ancient cynic 
was the man who despised the world and its enjoyments, and 
showed that he despised them. The modern cynic is the man 
who gives the world and its enjoyments credit for subduing 
and subjecting the souls of all men to the dominion of 
those cravings which exert so tyrannical a sway over us. 
How has this curious change of meaning come about? 
Why should the modern cynic be the man who exaggerates 
the power of the very same class of wants and temptations 
which the ancient cynic defied? We hold it to be due to 
the impression,—we believe, a true impression,—that the man 
who feels most keenly the despotism of the world’s pleasures 
and temptations, and who consequently exaggerates their 
influence on others, is very often the man who, trusting in 
his own strength, like the cynic of the days of Alexander, 
began by despising and defying them. Of course, since the 
power of Christianity was fully felt in the world, the only true 
mode of defying the world has been better understood. It is no 
longer to assert an almost or quite impossible independence of 
external things, but to substitute for that dependence on ex- 
ternal things which only distracts and bewilders by the variety 
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‘and inconsistency of the bonds which are so forged, a depen- 
dence on a spiritual Being who fortifies and renovates the spirits 
which really lean upon him. The ancient cynic was often 
really waging the best war he could with the vanity of vanities, 
—was, indeed, the ascetic of paganism, and not generally 
perhaps so proud, in the modern and bad sense, as he who being 
in the habit of yielding to all the eager cravings of his nature,— 
the craving for an impossible and self-contradictory indepen- 
dence amongst them,—might usually prove to be. Alcibiades 
was probably of a prouder type than Diogenes; but the pride 
of Alcibiades showed itself in an attempt to rifle the world of 
all its resources for gratifying human pride; the pride of 
Diogenes, in an attempt to show that he could be quite as 
content without those satisfactions of desire as with them. 
And probably the latter kind of pride was at that time the 
most innocent, the least insatiable, the one least inconsistent 
with true humility, of the two. But it is different in our 
modern times. We have really learned that the pride of 
mastery can only be eradicated by recognising frankly the 
absolute dependence of the human spirit on perfect holiness, 
and consequently by recognising that mere personal defiance of 
the world and its attractions, is for us the worst way we can take 
in order to be independent of the world and its attractions. 
There may have easily been more real humility in the defiance 
of Diogenes than there was in the insatiable cravings of sucha 
man as Alcibiades who thought everything within his grasp 
and nothing too good for him. Diogenes, on the contrary, 
may very probably have had Carlyle’s feeling that any dog- 
hutch was good enough for him, and that he was more 
truly himself in renouncing all these rapidly self-multi- 
plying yearnings and wishes than in gratifying them. But 
modern Diogeneses have the best means of knowing that 
they are on the wrong path; that it is not mere renunciation 
which can do anything to set them free from the bondage of 
the world; that the only freedom is gained by submitting toa 
higher bondage, and recognising a service to which they are 
willing and eager, not reluctant and shrinking, slaves; that mere 
defiance of the world (which may well have been a mere instinct 
of purity or virtue, when there was no recognition of a perfectly 
holy Being to whose service men could be utterly devoted), can 
no longer be a self-protecting instinct, since that self-protecting 
instinct now necessarily turns our hearts towards the Being in 
whom alone we can find rest. And this is, we suppose, the reason 
why the cynicism of the early world may have been, as it was 
certainly esteemed, a school of virtue; while the very same 
attitude of mind in modern times indicates an indisposition to 
lean on the only Being who can really deliver us from the 
slavery of sense, and the exhausting chase of never-captured 
pleasure. 





SIR EDGAR BOEHM. 

INCE the premature death of Frank Holl, English art 
) has certainly sustained no loss comparable in im- 
portance to that which it has just suffered in the death of 
Sir Edgar Boehm. The great sculptor was, it is true, a some- 
what older man than the great painter, for he was born in 
1834; but he was still in the full force of his genius when a 
death, awful in its suddenness, though blessed in its painless- 
ness, struck him down in the midst of his works, and almost 
with his chisel in his hand. Like most great artists, his works 
were of unequal merit, and in some branches he was probably 
surpassed by contemporaries. Good judges often thought his 
taste too realistic, and would have preferred a finer, a more 
classical, and a more idealising touch; and his busts, ad- 
mirable as they undoubtedly are, perhaps scarcely rise 
to the level of his statues. But no sculptor since the 
death of Foley has filled so large a place in English 
art, and very few sculptors in England have left works at 
once so various and so great. The noble statues of Carlyle 
and Darwin, so impressive in their massive dignity and 
intellectual power; the masculine, martial, and commanding 
figure of Lord Lawrence opposite the Atheneum; the ex- 
quisite delineation of the small, delicate, subtle, thoughtful 
features of Dean Stanley, on the monument in the Abbey ; and 
the not less exquisite grace and pathos of the tomb of Lady 
Waterford near Curraghmore,—are only a few of the many 
examples which might be given of his success in dealing with 
many different types. As an animal sculptor, and especially 


as a sculptor of horses, he ranks extremely high. An ardent 
sportsman, passionately devoted to riding, he knew every 








motion and every attitude of his horse; and his wonderfully 
quick and accurate eye was trained by the most carefy] 
observation. He sometimes day after day stopped his horse 
when a troop of cavalry were passing, fixing his eye on each 
occasion on a single motion of the horses till he had thoroughly 
mastered it. Among the bronzes in the Sportsman’s Exhibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, there were many admirable examples 
of his horses, but perhaps his greatest works in this department 
are those in the possession of the Duke of Westminster. 4 
noble, life-sized horse, intended for a member of the Roths. 
child family, was one of the last works on which he wag 
engaged, and only a few days before his death he expressed 
the keen pleasure which it was giving him. 

No artist ever loved art more truly for its own sake, and 
was more free from sordid motives. A memorable instance of 
the spirit in which he worked was shown in his conduct about 
his first statue of Lord Lawrence. It had been duly accepted 
and placed; but Boehm became more and more conscious 
that it was not worthy of the subject, and he accordingly 
undertook, at his own expense, to remove it from its pedestal, 
and to replace it by another statue. Like Mr. Watts, he had 
an especial pleasure in connecting his art with the men of 
highest intellect in his day. His statue of Carlyle was pre. 
eminently a labour of love, for a warm, deep, and cordial 
friendship subsisted between that great writer and himself. 
In the regular course of his work, it fell to his lot to make 
statues or busts of many of the most eminent Englishmen of 
his generation; and in spite of an almost overwhelming press 
of work, he asked many others to sit to him for their busts, 
and he formed in this manner a collection which is likely to 
prove of great historic interest. 


It was inevitable that the great number of public com- 
missions that were given to a sculptor who was a Hungarian 
by birth and an Austrian by education should have excited 
some discontent, but there was certainly nothing in Boehm 
himself that could provoke any hostile feeling. It may be 
truly said of him that no artist was more entirely free from 
any tinge of artistic jealousy, more generous in his judgments 
of rivals, more modest in estimating his own works, more 
ready to recognise rising and struggling talent, more com- 
pletely unspoiled by popularity and success. His nature was 
at once extremely sensitive and intensely amiable. His 
dislike, indeed, to anything approaching a quarrel sometimes 
degenerated into weakness, and in dealing with committees 
and public officials, he more than once allowed his judgment 
to be overborne in a manner which a stronger man would not 
have permitted. A conspicuous example of this was in the 
design of the new coinage. It is well known that in this 
matter he was completely overruled, and the result was a 
lamentable failure, which no one recognised more clearly than 
himself. The Wellington monument, though it has con- 
spicuous merits, is not among his great successes ; but neither 
the site of the monument, nor the standing horse, nor the 
dress and attitude of the chief figure, were in accordance with 
his original suggestion. 

It is impossible to close this short sketch without a few 
words on those personal characteristics which made Sir Edgar 
Boehm one of the most attractive men of his time. He had 
travelled much and read much, and was thoroughly conversant 
with art in many forms and in many ages and countries. His 
gift of conversation was very great, and with a keen love for 
England and English life, he combined that warm Southern 
nature which gives a pliancy and a charm very seldom found 
in our cold northern climate. He was at once eminently 
sympathetic and transparently genuine, and his total freedom 
from every kind of pretension and affectation made him a 
great favourite in every society in which he moved. One of 
the few topics on ,which his mind was a complete blank 
was politics. He scarcely ever opened a newspaper, and 
he knew nothing and cared nothing on the subject; but 
in mingled political society, where of late party-feeling 
ran very high, this fact often made him peculiarly ac- 
ceptable. During the first Midlothian Campaign, he was 
the guest of Lord Rosebery, who had commissioned him 
to make a bust of Mr. Gladstone. He was duly taken to 
one of the great orations, but he afterwards frankly confessed 
that his chief interest in the performance was watching how, 
as the orator grew warmer and warmer, and as his head 
swayed to and fro in his excitement, the famous collar 
gradually drooped, till at last the neck was fully disclosed, 
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which he at once proceeded to sketch. A remarkable illustra- 
tion of his social position is to be found in the fact that he 
was a@ member, and a most popular member, of three small 
dining-clubs, which are probably the most select and exclusive 
in England,—Dr. Johnson’s famous club, the Literary Society, 
and Grillon’s. Only a few days before his death, he might 
have been seen at Grillon’s side by side with Mr. Gladstone ; 
and it was interesting to watch the sympathy between the 
artist who never touched on politics, and the old statesman 
who has so rare a power of throwing off for a time all political 
cares. Boehm acknowledged to a friend that during the last 
weeks he had been considerably overworked, and some dis- 
quieting symptoms had lately appeared; but few persons can 
have imagined that that bright, buoyant, and most attractive 
vature was doomed to so speedy and so lamentable an eclipse. 





CHRISTMAS. 
S the revolving years bring Christmas to those who begin 
to reckon all future anniversaries as a rapidly shrinking 
amount, the question must often recur,— What change has come 
over us, that the season associated with gladness has become 
aniversally distasteful? Christmas was always an occasion 
for much that was unwelcome and inconvenient,—bills, appeals 
for charitable help ; intercourse with uninteresting people, and 
outward necessities of cheerfulness which jarred upon inward 
gloom ; and, indeed, it used to be an occasion of a great deal 
more of the last thanit is now. But there is plenty of evidence 
that average people in former days knew nothing of the 
feeling that now makes the sight of the Christmas-cards in 
the window almost a loathsome object to many of us. 
Christmas would not be Christmas, if many people had felt 
about it formerly, what we may almost say that everybody 
‘feels now. 

The reasons for the change are not less worth pondering 
over, because some of them are obvious. All that is charac- 
teristic of our day either leads us away from the thoughts 
and feelings that Christmas embodies, or else it has led us 
towards some variation in them which gives the old view the 
baffling effect of a familiar object seen through a glass out 
of focus. The last alternative applies to all that relates 
to the poor, as it is brought before us at Christmas-time. 
The duty of almsgiving in former days was, to average people, 
something simple and straightforward. The miser in Dickens’s 
“ Christmas Carol,” who gives a gruff refusal to the benevolent 
ld gentleman asking for Christmas subscriptions, might then 
be taken as a type of all that opposed the benevolent instincts 
of humanity. How much beside the reluctance to part with 
money comes in now to check Christmas subscriptions! All 
the problems we are most weary of meet us with them and 
insist on some kind of answer! We are confronted by per- 
plexities that we cannot put aside, and yet they are not ona 
‘scale to deserve all the consideration we have to give them ; 
and so an irritating sense of inadequacy mingles with them, 
and complicates their difficulty. 

If family gatherings are less joyous than they were, it is 
from the first cause we have mentioned. The unreserve of our 
time, the vanishing away of the duties of self-restraint, the 
encouragement that there is in the atmosphere to put every- 
thing into words, has developed much that interferes with 
family affections. When kindred disliked each other in 
former days, they repressed the feeling much more than 
they do in ours; and being less expressed, it was less 
stimulated. We cannot say whether there are more or fewer 
unhappy homes now than there were; some changes of our 
time have, we should hope, tended to make some homes happy 
which would have been the reverse under a family despotism. 
But in the times to which we travel back in thought, it was 
held the duty of half the human race to make home a pleasant 
place; a duty often much better performed when it is not 
the whole duty of life, no doubt, and nothing could less 
conduce to family cheerfulness than the congested state of a 
family of grown-up daughters with nothing particular to 
do, which is less common than it was. But we have paid 
a price for this as for most other advantages. Home affec- 
tions are less than they were to that half of our race 
who used to feel it their especial province to make home bappy. 
The woman’s world is less unlike the man’s, and that side of 
life which used to be hers ina special sense, has lost something. 
Human beings have not more than a certain amount of 





energy; if they spend it in one way, they lack it in another, 
There is nothing in the life of a doctor or a teacher in a high- 
school to make a woman’s affections less warm than in the 
life of minute, uninteresting duties which used to be her ideal; 
indeed, there is a great deal to keep them far more healthy 
and vigorous. But Christmas revives exactly that kind of 
claim for which the new woman has unfitted herself. There 
is an unamiable sentence in the memoir of our historian of 
Greece—* Happy is the man who has no relations ””—which 
we think his widow need not have remembered, but which is 
very instructive as to the tendencies of the intellectual life. 
Mr. Grote might be allowed to grudge the time spent in un- 
interesting talk, but it will be grudged just as much by many 
persons—specially by many women—who do not justify it by 
writing an important book. And it is a feeling much 
sharpened by the changes that have set women free to choose 
their own lives, and inclined them to see hardship in all the 
part of life that is not chosen. 

All these things, it may be said, are but the fringe of the 
matter. The real change in the feeling about Christmas is a 
change in the central reality, as it shows to mortal eyes, of 
that which Christmas represents. For our own part, we do 
not believe that those individuals to whom Christmas Day 
represents the focus of the world’s history as it is reflected on 
the consciousness of their inmost being, are much fewer than 
ever they were. What makes them seem so is that the neutral 
ground of second-hand belief is so much retrenched. When 
the Church gathered in her fold many who knew no more of 
any experience which might be thus described than they knew 
of another planet, there was more hypocrisy than there is now, 
no doubt. But he who in former days would have knelt at 
the Christmas altar with tender recollections of some beside 
him in the past, and now out of sight—he who feels in the 
repetition of prayers tanght by a mother, something so like 
trust in God that he hardly knows the difference—he is no 
hypocrite, although he conform in all outward respects to the 
claims of a Church whose primal assumptions correspond to 
nothing that would in his mind survive sincere and vigorous 
contradiction. The dimmest glimmer of religious feeling, if 
it meet with general sympathy, and find itself reflected in a 
traditional system not only of worship, but of social observance, 
is sheltered from blasts that would quench it, and may serve 
as a basis of union. A person who feels no more than this 
living in the atmosphere of our day, finds the blasts which would 
kindle many embers into a flame fatal to his single spark. Let 
nothing survive, in practical Christianity, of what gives sacred- 
ness to our midwinter festival but the duty of making every- 
body comfortable ; and then many of this class of second-hand 
believers become open opponents, and many more are brought 
to a crisis of feeling repugnant to all, where judgment goes 
one way and feeling another. And thus it happens that 
Christmas is a season of anything but mirth, for reasons which 
come from the deepest part of our nature, as well as from 
those which come from that which is more superficial. 

We aim at explaining feelings which are common, and, 
indeed, the very expression of which has become commonplace, 
not at judging them. No one is independent of his sur- 
roundings; the influences of the hour, whether as intensifying 
or as weakening convictions which they oppose, must tell on 
all. Yet we cannot but add our own belief, that an anni- 
versary which recalls to us so much that we have lost need not 
be greeted by us with feelings of mere distaste. If a festival 
known toan earlier race as admitting the slave to a temporary 
equality has been associated for eighteen centuries with the 
idea of a divine birth into humanity, is there not a meaning 
in the mere fact that the idea of all that is joyous, all that is 
mirthful, has for all these ages clustered round this com- 
memoration? Surely its annual reminder must bring to some 
thoughtful mind here and there a suspicion that the festival 
which marks so deeply all our secular life must com- 
memorate some event, some crisis in the world’s history, 
more important than the beginning of a life which embodied 
excellent teaching, and hallowed it by martyrdom. And if that 
very feeling pass into the dreariness of the inevitable question, 
What is the worth of a divine infusion which has left the human 
race such a one as we see around us ?—still, it remains that 
all the warmest expressions of human kindliness and earthly 
mirth have associated themselves with an anniversary of 
which mere human history can give but an inadequate ex- 
planation. If the fancy was so much larger than the fact, its 
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mere survival is startling. It would seem as if men hada 
perennial belief in the need of something more than human 
influence to sustain human affections, a sense of the inade- 
quacy of any mere specimen of humanity to represent 
humanity, a clinging, unconquerable by all the disappoint- 
ments of experience, to the hopes that baffle the rational 
intellect, and the beliefs that reason can catalogue only, 
and not either establish or confute. And if in such an 
atmosphere as ours these hopes and beliefs burn dim, that will 
be a reason for rejecting these links with another age only to 
those who have decided on the falsehood of such hopes and 
beliefs. To all others, these memorials of the past acquire a 
new value, and throw a light even on the future. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MORALITY AND CYNICISM. 
[To THe EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Mr. Maurice’s letters, which would enforce some atten- 
tion were it merely from the name he bears, always seem to 
me to deserve the consideration due to high principle and 
earnest thought. That which he addressed to you last week 
has the further claim of expressing with much candour the 
views of the more temperate Home-rulers on the present 
crisis. Will you therefore allow me to enlarge on two points 
suggested by a statement worthy of so much respect ? 

I will not take up your space by pointing out that what 
Mr. Maurice says of the difference between the state of things 
now and when Home-rule is granted (though it has, I believe, 
the importance of representing a very widespread view), has 
no validity whatever unless as a plea for Separation, Mr. 
Parnell being just as much a Member of the English Parlia- 
ment after Home-rule as before it, supposing the electors of 
Cork to choose him. And I will only allow myself to say of 
his plea for preventing evil wherever we can, that he seems 
to me there to express the very kernel of the argument 
against Home-rule. What I want to dwell upon is, in 
the first place—and it is not nearly such a platitude 
as it sounds—that logic, when it makes error coherent, 
does not become cynicism. I should have thought that 
there would have been no more difference among men of 
sound understanding as to whether Home-rulers should leave 
the Irish free to choose their leader, than among men of strict 
honesty as to whether a debtor should pay an instalment of 
his debt. The character of the leader seems to me no more 
to the point than the character of the creditor. And though 
Mr. Beesly, and the Pall Mail Gazette for a single evening, 
have so far been the only consistent Home-rulers in this 
respect, I still think that we, whom logic does not commit 
to any distasteful companionship, are free to point out its 
drift. We do not showany indifference to evil when we try to 
make the theory that no wrong in A is any business of B, 
consistent, in order to show that that theory is false. 

But it is the second half of Mr. Maurice’s argument on 
which I would desire to fix the attention of yourreaders. The 
eause of purity, he thinks, is one even more important than 
the cause of Home-rule. If he mean that private morality 
ought in every case to be the test of public service, I think he 
will find that he is advancing a very disputable assertion, and, 
as a matter of fact, it seems to me that it is not a good oppor- 
tunity for raising that issue, when the question is quite as 
much whether you can trust a particular person to speak the 
truth, as whether you can trust him in any other way. But 
when a problem of overwhelming importance is once brought 
before the public, it is well for any one who sees any part of it 
clearly to disentangle that from the rest; and the question I 
should like Mr. Maurice and all your readers to consider is, 
whether purity is increased by that kind of segregation of 
impurity as in some exceptional sense immorality par excel- 
lence, of which the fluctuating opinion of Mr. Parnell seems to 
me the most instructive illustration that has ever come before 
living men. I cannot conceive a stronger assertion of the 
principle that morality has nothing to do with politics than 
the assertion of some English newspapers and English 
Members of Parliament that the finding of the Special 
Commission, so far as it concerned Mr. Parnell, was of no 
more importance than if he had been convicted of stop- 
ping up the roadway, or getting a glass of wine in the 
State of Maine. What enables the same men now to demand 











a particular exclusion on the ground of morality, is that they 
are accustomed to hear the epithet “immoral ” conventionally 
applied to one set of wrong actions, while others are wrong 
simply, and not stamped with that special condemnatior. 
And so, under any stress of temptation to condone them, they 
escape without any condemnation at all. Does the one con- 
ventionally placarded “morality” gain by this exceptional 
character? As much as one tree in a forest would gain in 
safety from the wind, if you cut down all its fellows and left 
it unsheltered on the plain. If you once establish the prin- 
ciple that adultery is wrong in some different sense from what 
thieving and murder are wrong, you may lead some minds of 
much purity and small logical power to a sense of the supreme 
evil of this sin; but you will lead many more to a practical 
illustration of the belief that what is wrong in some 
exceptional sense is not wrong at ail.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ianortvs, 





IRISH NATIONALISTS AND: ENGLISH RADICALS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—You say truly that “the first important consequence of: 
the split in the Irish Party will be its tendency to convince. 
the English electors that the Parnellites are not at all 
fastidious about the moral character of their uncrowned king,’ 
But a far sadder result to many Liberals has been the evidence- 
that an important section of the English Radicals are no. 
more fastidious than Irish “ Parnellites.” For it is since the 
publication of the Divorce-Court proceedings that such 
representative Radicals as Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, Mr. Jacob Bright, and Mr. Hopwood, to say nothing: 
of the “Protestant Home-rule Association” of Ireland, 
proclaimed their continued adherence to Mr. Parnell as the 
leader of the Home-rule Party. Mr. Labouchere promptly 
followed his Irish friends in throwing Mr. Parnell overboard ;. 
whether the others have done the same, I do not know. The 
speeches of these gentlemen, and the hand-shake given to Mr. 
Parnell on the floor of the House of Commons, will have 
sadly brought home to thousands of Liberals the extent to: 
which the Radical Party, or a section of it, has degenerated 
from its high standard, and is ready to divorce morals from 
politics. Probably the world has never seen a more glaring 
instance of political and moral flabbiness. than the way in 
which the majority of the Irish Nationalists and a portion of 
their English adherents enthusiastically adopted Mr. Parnell 
as their leader one week, and—to use his own phrase—threw 
him to the wolves the next week. And it isan Irish Parliament 
and an Irish Executive composed of these men to whom 
English Liberals are willing and eager to entrust legislation 
for the Presbyterians of Ulster, and the honest, moral, law- 
abiding people throughout the island !—I am, Sir, &e., 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 
6 Park Village East, Regent’s Park, December 13th. 





DR. PUSEY AND DR. NEWMAN. 

|To tHe EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—In the chapter of “ Lord Melbourne’s Letters,” fron» 
which most of the anecdotes as to his exercise of patronage, 
given in your long extract from Mr. Dunckley’s Life of him 
are drawn, there is a fact mentioned which may interest both 
you and your readers. In connection with his appointment of 
Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divinity at 
Oxford, is given a letter to Dr. Whately, then Archbishop of 
Dublin, consulting him as to the appointment, and enclosing 
a list which the Archbishop of Canterbury had sent bim of 
persons at Oxford whom he considered suitable. The first 
name is that of Dr. Pusey, and among the others are both Mr. 
Keble and Mr. Newman, of Oriel. 

I drew Dr. Liddon’s attention to it, and received his: 
acknowledgment, and his recognition of its interest in 
reference to the Life of Dr. Pusey, in a letter written but 
a few days before the beginning of his last illness. Your 
quotation from Mr. Dunckley’s Life of Lord Melbourne has 
recalled it to my memory, and it occurs to me that it is at 
least as interesting in reference to the Life of Cardinal 
Newman as in relation to the life of Dr. Pusey; at all events, 
that many of your readers will be glad to have their attention 
called to it—I am, Sir, &c., H. WALFORD. 


Malvern, December 16th. 
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EDUCATION AND DRUDGERY. 
|To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—We schoolmasters ought to feel greatly obliged to our 
mentors who are so willing, both from the Throne and in the 
Press, to “ make us the lesson,” as the French say ; but I fear 
gentlemen, whether of the Throne or the Press, must look a 
little deeper into things before they can be of much use to us. 

You tell us, in your article on “The Value of Drudgery,” 
that Germans owe their success to an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, and further, that this is acquired with the habit of 
drudgery in the high-schools. You hold that Prussian officers 
work as they do because they have been compelled to “slave 
as boys.” “Steady, monotonous work has become a habit.” 
So it seems there is a beautiful simplicity about the art of 
education. If we want boys to grow into painstaking men, 
keep them drudging away long enough, and the thing is done. 

But as far as I have seen, the experience of the schoolroom 
does not confirm the theory of the Press. In the first place, 
I do not agree that “you can habituate yourself to work ten 
hours a day as easily as eight.” I have known the experiment 
of ten hours a day tried, and a very inferior quality of work 
has been the result. Moreover, there is a good deal of 
difference between “ habituating ourselves” by the exercise of 
our own will, and being habituated by the pressure of an 
external authority. What says Quintilian P—‘Studium dis- 
cendi voluntate que cogi non potest constat:” “ The desire 
of learning rests in the will, which you cannot force.” Without 
desire—or interest—the higher powers of the mind cannot 
come into play; and the habit of painstaking will never be 
acquired by any amount of “slaving” away against the grain. 
Drudgery that is self-imposed, or accepted from a sense of 
duty, or the desire of some foreseen result, is one thing. To 
be kept slaving away by your schoolmaster, is quite another.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

Redhill, December 17th. R. H. Quick. 

[We never maintained that to keep boys drudging is the 
only condition needful for making them painstaking men, but 
only that one of the conditions for making them painstaking 
men is to eradicate that dislike of drudgery which is at 
the present time growing to be almost a craze in England, 
but which the Germans as yet hardly understand.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


LOAN STUD FOR CABMEN AND OTHERS. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—May I beg permission to acknowledge the following 
kind donations towards my new loan stud, received in 
response to my letter of appeal which appeared in your 
columns a month ago ¥—viz. : 








£a. d. | £8. d,. 
Mire GS. Te WANG cesecevessceses Et O} Mes. Phillimoreis.........000... 5 6 O 
Miss Woodhouse .« 1 1 ©} Mr. E. Schumacher (sub.)...... 1 1 0 
Miss Jackson ... - 2 2 O| M.S.S. C. and E. H. U.......... 010 0 
Mr. Mayo ....... OO Dy BCE fo ooaccca. siccicncteccces CIF GO 
Mrs, Porcelli .. wok &@ | Mire. CPOGRLOUG 6c sc0-ssstasseseeess 05 0 
SAPS, TIPGICY ws cessscessceseevasese ee ee ee 010 0 





In consequence of one of the present stud having been 
‘suddenly returned ill and unable to work, thus rendering 
the attendance of a veterinary surgeon indispensable, I am 
induced to appeal for the honorary assistance of one or two 
professional gentlemen on behalf of my little stud, as, of 
course, the larger it becomes, the more it will be spread 
about over London, and the more necessary it is to be able 
to turn for veterinary assistance in different directions should 
ithe need arise. My last appeal for the services of an honorary 
solicitor has been most kindly and fully responded to: may 1 
hope to meet also the same prompt and cordial response to 
my present appeal on behalf of the horses when in suffering ? 
The demands made upon me to supply loan horses are greatly 
in excess of my resources, so that additional funds are 
‘urgently required. I have one or two cabmen in this neigh- 
‘bourhood I should be very glad to recommend for employment 
as honest, deserving men, and employing them is at the same 
time helping them to pay for their horses, and thus enabling 
‘them to claim them all the sooner as their own property.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., (Miss) Anna LinpDo. 

20 Westbourne Park, Bayswater, December 14th. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Will you have the kindness to correct in your next 





Shapes ” referred are in “ William ” Law’s four-volume edition 
of Jacob Behme’s works.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Penny. 
The Cottage, Cullompton, Devon, December 15th. 








POETRY. 
AN ANTHEM OF DECEMBER. 


Once at Christmas, in a far-back midnight, 
To the raised imagination of a child 

Reached the cadences of distant music, 
Strange, familiar, pleading, sweet, and wild. 





Seemed it then the song of hovering seraphs 
Telling, once more, to a world of pain, 

Tidings wonderful, erst, startled shepherds, 
Watching ’midst the pastures of the plain. 


Died the dream, but oftentimes its echo 
Held the listening fancy as of yore, 

And a tone intense of charmed elation 
On the rush of its illusion bore. 


In the fires of youth—the sanguine fervours, 
In the sobered visions of the man, 

In the stately pathos of remembrance, 
Murmurs of its inspiration ran. 


In the boundless silence of the moorland, 
Where the woods brood, where the rivers sigh, 

*Mid the turmoil of the swarm-swept city, 
Came that deep, unearthly, inward ery. 


And it ealled the pilgrim of the lowland 
To the heights beyond the belts of pine, 

And it roused the thinkers apathetic 
With its clarion of desires divine. 


"Twas the Angel of the Annunciation 
Bade the lowly heart to love’s high throne! 
*T was the radiant Angel of the garden, 
Rolling from the stifled life, the stone! 


Here, to-day, where the vast blue Atlantic 
Pours the armies of its waves amain, 

Through the exultation of their tumult 
Still I hear it, the transcendent strain! 


Purer than the notes that fill the mornings 
When the winds of spring begin to blow, 
Soft and solemn as the starry whispers 
That are breathed about the peaks of snow, 


Evermore, O voice of the ideal, 
Through life’s commonplace and coarseness ring, 
Comfort, peace, light, courage, exaltation, 
To the pained strife of existence bring! 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 





IN A LATE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 


How oft your loved society he sought, 
Ye bards and sages! He the world would quit, 
Here at thy feet, O Dante, listening sit, 
And by thy lips, melodious lips, be taught, 
In words with wisdom of Aquinas fraught; 
Or with thee, Horace, his life-favourite, 
Here would he talk, and something of thy wit 
And of thy playful irony he caught ; 


Thy fancy, Scott, here clouded moments lit ; 
Here thou, A-Kempis, treasures beyond aught 

Earth holds wouldst open, and their beauty smit 
His reverent spirit, and away he brought 

Some pearls of price, that gleamed through what he writ, 
Or more and more enriched the work he wrougbt. 


L. 








ART. 
catia ss 
WATER-COLOURS AND PASTELS. 
THERE is a good deal of water-colour on view at this moment 
in London. There is the Exhibition of Sketches and Studies 
at the Old Water-Colour Society ; one of the members of that 


issue the misprint of “John” Law, on p. 869 of your issue of | Society, Mr. Alfred Goodwin, has a private exhibition at the 
December 13th ? The diagrams to which the reviewer of “ Soul- ! Fine Art Society’s rooms; and Mr, Francis E. James, of the 
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New English Art Club, has another at the Dudley Gallery. 
These collections suggest some reflections on theart. Perhaps 
no one is so sanguine as to go to an exhibition of “sketches 
and studies ” at the Old Water-Colour Society in the expecta- 
tion of finding either. It is too fantastic a vision, to think of 
swift impressions by Mr. Birket Foster, broad notes of effect 
by Mrs. Allingham, studies from the life by Sir John Gilbert. 
No! they can do “no such gay thing,” as Emerson said to 
Carlyle when Carlyle urged him to write a “ Book.” Forth once 
more go Sir John’s familiar banners and hobby-horses; the 
similitude of a Bush, R.W.S., and of a Cottage, R.W.S., are 
as finished in winter as in summer; the walls have the air of 
fatigue that “faithful” treatment induces, whether in man or 
Whatman. This is the result of what in some is pure love of 
niggling for its own sake, in others is reverence for Nature 
untempered by respect for a material. 

Consideration for the medium used is the last thing likely 
to appeal to the outsider, to whom a picture is simply an 
imitation, or rather an illustrated catalogue, of Nature, and 
to whom, therefore, the picture is the more satisfactory the 
greater the number of facts conveyed, at whatever cost to the 
manner of conveyance. A sketch, to such a view, is a sin 
against knowledge; a picture is a contrivance for exhibiting a 
maximum of facts, as if there were no such thing as pleasure 
in the world, as if ships must always exist to stow cargo and 
carry ballast. But if this is the view natural to the outsider, 
to the artist the obligation to Nature and fact is an accidental 
one. Reproduction of Nature is not his object; and if he does 
borrow a thing or two, he is no way bound to’ take over all 
the effects of the establishment. Where he does feel a con- 
stant obligation is to his means, because they are also his end. 
If it is part of his game to refer us to a beauty in Nature, it 
is another part to delight us with the nature of a material. 


What is the special quality of water-colour by which the 
artist must steer himself when looking about for effects in 
Nature to be water-coloured, and by which he will limit the 
draft he makes on facts? The quality is simple enough. It 
is wateriness. Quite independently of attempt or success in 
representing, a beautiful effect of material is produced by 
spilling a little colour on moist paper; and it is the busi- 
ness of the artist to retain that charm, whatever fact in 
Nature he uses it to express, and whatever fact in Nature 
he has to forego because it cannot be so expressed. 
This is the opportunity, this is the limit of the art. 
What it can best give, it will give only between the 
laying and drying of a wash. Much may be done within 
these bounds to express fact by the dexterous play of colours 
and gradations of wetness, but by no means everything. 
Unlike the case of oil-painting, where to add a fresh layer of 
paint is on the whole to improve the look of it, and where, 
accordingly, one range of fact may be superposed on another, 
the water-colourist has to make up his mind to it, that every 
touch superposed on a first wash reduces the life of the colour, 
tires the paint. To retouch no wash is a counsel of perfection, 
no doubt; still, it is the rule that the water-colourist is allowed 
one helping from the dish of Nature where the oil-painter may 
have more; and he is therefore wise if he chooses a dish that 
one helping will go far to empty, or if he must take up with 
more complex effects, he will do well to be frankly abstract in 
his rendering. Better to shorten his story than to speak with 
a sore throat. 

What, then, are the effects in Nature that lend themselves 
to this medium, and that no other will render so well? 
Surely flat surfaces with a play of colour on them, like the 
walls and roofs of houses; spaces of water with reflections ; 
spaces of sky that show a vaporous fusion of cloud and light, 
or clear gradation of colour, but not too much of defined and 
broken modelling; and, generally, things seen in masses and 
blots of tone. But it will be a mistake to worry out the broken 
detail of foliage, to attempt fully to realise texture, or to 
follow the intricacies of scattered markings and patterns. 

Why is it, then, that the tradition of the Old Water-Colour 
Society is so clean against the proper use of the art? The 
twist, doubtless, is due to Turner. Turner used water-colour 


chiefly as a stage in the process of engraving,—of steel- 
engraving. Now, the steel-plate does not suffer from elabora- 
tion; it rather benefits by minuteness of work. Hence 
a certain justification for Turner’s stippled water-colour. 
The origin, again, of Mr. Birket Foster’s style is, in a way, the 
He turned from drawing for engraving to painting, 


same. 








and continues to stipple as for engraving, and to tint the 
drawing. Colour to him seems to be merely a convenient ang 
pretty means of discrimination. Here accordingly comes in 
a distinction between one kind of stippling and another, 
Turner had one eye on the engraving, but he had another on 
Nature in this matter of colour. If he loses the first freshness 
of his material, he gets some compensation in the research 
after subtleties of natural effect; and the one or two members 
of the Old Water-Colour Society who use stippling to the 
same purpose get something of the same compensation. To 
bring the matter to a point, it would probably be impossible 
by direct painting to get some of the delicacies of natural 
fact rendered in Mr. Alfred Hunt’s Reefs at Low Tide, 
for instance, the bit of near cliff, with the muffled light 
and misty shadow on it. The quarrel, then, joins on 
this point,—whether this “ finish,” this elaboration of effect, 
makes up for the loss in general freshness. To put it 
shortly, can you “ finish,” and so get to the end of the fact 
without having to lose its beginning; and which, the start or 
the finish, is the more valuable? We suggest the possibility 
of one preference or the other; but we may add that there is 
yet another battery that might be opened on the school of 
finish. So far we have urged the merits of directness as a 
sympathy with the medium. But it may also be defended as, 
after all, a most important expression of natural truth. A 
fine effect of Nature strikes us, not as something laboured and 
overwrought, but as effortless and fresh. To this, a fact of 
the first order in Nature, corresponds the look of directness 
in Art, and to elaborate for the sake of lesser facts is to lose 
the expression of a larger one. 

Mr. F. E. James outside the Society (like Mr. Arthur 
Melville within) does make the attempt to use water-colour 
as its nature seems to suggest. He succeeds best with his 
flowers. His drawing of these with the brush, his rendering 
of fragile and shadowy petals, is often very fine, and always 
direct and simple. His landscapes and his skies must be 
praised with more reserve. In these he often tries to render 
too much with means too simple. To combine truth of colour 
with full tone in this kind of water-colour is impossible, and 
the attempt to do it often leads to mere muddiness. Nor does 
Mr. James’s sense for colour appear to be a very fine one. He 
has something of the crudity, and at the same time brightness, 
that Mr. R. W. Allan, of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
another direct worker, shows. Mr. Melville, on the other 
hand, is a colourist, as the little abstract of a Spanish street, 
Ronda Fair (No. 211), and Castle Allardyce (No. 42), prove. 

Mr. Alfred Goodwin is a difficult case. There is Turner in 
it, there is Ruskin in it, he tells us there is Madox Brown, and 
wilful wanderings, and Japanese art, and the habit of hardly 
ever painting till afterwards, and there is the fine original 
fantastic spirit of Mr. Goodwin. He is capable of the awful 
sunset at the Royal Water-Colour Society, but that is not 
characteristic; his sketches usually arrest one with the feeling 
that an artist has been there, has found a picture, and has 
lost it again: they waver between something beautiful and a 
horrible suspicion of a chromograph. 

THE DOWDESWELL AND GOUPIL GALLERIES. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there are two collections on view. 
One is a rather heavy exhibition of “pictures by artists 
residing in or painting at Newlyn, St. Ives, Falmouth, &c., in 
Cornwall,—a collection illustrating the Artistic Movement 
which is associated with that part of England.” The other 
is a welcome foil, a roomful of pastels by Mr. James Guthrie, 
not illustrating any particular movement or residence. They 
are the anonymous notes of a colourist, and happened to have 
been made at Helensburgh on the Clyde. 

The Cornish collection is not so strong as it might have 
been. The best men are not represented by their best, and 
what comes out very clearly is that the ‘‘ school” consists of 
one or two men of talent and technical accomplishment, and 
a sad tail of followers who doubtless live in “that part of 
England,” but paint as if in Ancient Britain. There is many 
a canvas here that Mr. Redgrave, Mr. Frith, or Mr. Horsley 
might be proud to sign. Among the painters who need be 
considered, however, there are two distinct groups. There are 
the painters of incident inside or outside of cottages, of whom 
the chief are Messrs. Stanhope Forbes, H. S. Tuke, Chevallier 
Tayler, and F. Bramley, and the painters of waves and coasts, 
like Mr. Adrian Stokes. There is more pleasure of colour and 
atmosphere in the work of the second group than in that of 
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the first. Mr. Stokes’s own two sketches, and Mr. Simmons’s 
After the Storm, looking East (14), are bright and fresh; there 
is delicate silver-green in Mr. Hemy’s In the Wake of the Pilot, 
off St. Ives (56); and Mr. Olsson has two glowing sunsets. Mr. 
T. M. Dow’s On the Sands at Lelant (49) infringes the patent 
of Mr. William Stott for extremely simplified sand and sea 
and air. 

Mr. Stanhope Forbes sends a landscape with figures, dated 
1882 (The Convent, No. 100), which shows his painting in a 
key much nearer to Bastien Lepage than what he gives us now. 
His later and blacker style is illustrated by The Bridge (98) 
and the Girl’s Head (105). Both show his very great technical 
skill asa draughtsman with the brush; and in the former, with 
its lounging, quiescent figures, the difficulties of drama ren- 
dered by careful portrait-painting hardly come in. They do 
come in when one turns to a picture like Mr. Tuke’s The 
Message (11). Just as, in the case of his well-known 
Chantrey picture, All Hands to the Pump,—the figures were 
evidently posed about a pump, but not pumping,—so the 
telegraph-boy in this scene affects one as standing for his por- 
trait along with two other studies, which are not so good. The 
technical mannerisms associated with Newlyn come out most 
obviously in Mr. Bramley’s Domino (39),—pride in the square- 
brush touch with a final flick, and in painting across instead of 
along. Both were useful correctives to curliness of drawing, 
but to make them so obtrusive is like overdrugging a patient, 
and so giving him a new disease. 

To pass to Mr. Guthrie’s pastels is to cease to be haunted 
with the previous question as to whether the picture had any 
call to be painted, and whether the author’s motive was really 
pictorial. Here is an artist who, from the casual groupings 
on a steamer’s deck, from the dust-cloud on a road, from the 
lights across the river and the sands at night, from a railway 
line or embankment, can skim away the colour and the 
pleasure with a light, quick hand. And how admirably he 
treats his medium! leaving the paper often to do half the 
work. 

Mr. George Hitchcock, whose pastels we had the pleasure of 
praising last summer, exhibits a collection of pictures and 
sketches at Messrs. Goupil’s. Among them is the tulip-field 
which made the artist’s fame at the Salon, and of which a 
variant was seen in the last Academy. By a freak of fancy, 
Mr. Hitchcock has approached sacred subjects by way of his 
Dutch gardens, the Annunciation suggesting an accessory 
figure to his lilies. We prefer the peasant mother and child 
without a halo to stamp them as Madonna and child, and we 
think Mr. Hitchcock is more successful with his figure coming 
over the sand-dunes, where the halo is a real sieve, than in 
the Manger (8). The study for the dunes (17) is one of the 
finest things here; and there are other landscapes, grey-green 
fields and trees and purple irises, and bouquets of red-roofed 
fishing-towns, that deserve looking at. 

In the same galleries, there is a series of drawings by M. 
Boutet de Monvel, to illustrate Fabre’s novel, “ Xaviére.” 
They are carefully made out with the point—the artist’s turn 
being for severe outline—and tinted in water-colour. The 
colour is no colour, except perhaps in the Parapluie Rouge, 
and the drawings do not seem even to reproduce well in 
photogravure. But there is well-defined character in the 
figures of the priest and the little girl, and the others, and 
also some power of design. 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 
THE LIFE OF MR. P. H. GOSSE.* 

Apart from the good work done by him as a naturalist, 
Philip Gosse’s Life deserved to be written, and his son’s 
attractive narrative will interest many readers. The story 
is a remarkable one throughout. Philip’s father was a 
miniature-painter, who gained his bread, and little more, by 
wandering from town to town in search of customers. The 
poor man was blessed with good intentions and some ability, 
but, according to his grandson, “had no push in him, no 
ambition, and no energy.” Yet it must have been some feeling 
of ambition that prompted the portrait-painter to write verses 
that nobody would read; and we are told that his latest words 
referred to an epic poem that he thought he had left with 
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Messrs. Blackwood at their London house. “He was doomed, 
however, to live and die inedited; and when his heirs inquired 
for The Impious Rebellion, behold! as rare things will, it had 
vanished.” 

From his earliest childhood, Philip Gosse felt the pinch of 
poverty. He was born in lodgings over a shoemaker’s shop 
in Worcester, but his earliest recollections were of Poole, in 
Dorsetshire, for there his boyhood was passed. His passion 
for natural history was awakened at a very early period, and 
at the same time the love of verse was aroused by Byron’s 
Lara, which “he read and re-read, devouring the romantic 
poem with an absorbing interest which obliterated the world 
about him.” It was, he said, the dawning of Poetry on his 
imagination. Meanwhile, the lad had been taught some Latin 
and the elements of Greek, but all the education worthy of 
the name was self-acquired, for at fifteen Philip obtained a 
clerkship at Poole, and at seventeen was sent in the same 
capacity to a counting-house in Newfoundland. The voyage 
proved a long one, and Philip kept a naturalist’s journal for 
the family at home. His strength of character was already 
manifested in an inflexible determination to do what was right. 
His mother’s final injunction had been that he should read 
the Bible daily :— 

“No one else in the ship had cultivated the same habit, and as 
there was no opportunity for retirement, and as the lad was 
obliged to brave publicity, it was not altogether easy to persevere. 
His young shipmates looked upon the practice with stern disap- 
proval, and took an opportunity of advising him ‘to get rid of 
that sort of thing, as that wouldn’t do for Newfoundland.’ At no 
period of his life, however, was my father affected in the slightest 
degree by considerations of this sort. His conscience was a law 
to him, and a law that he was prepared to obey in face of an army 
of ridicule drawn up in line of battle... ... This was a personal 
characteristic with him, and one which will be found to have 
coloured his whole career.” 

Eight years were spent in Newfoundland, and there the 
bent of Gosse’s genius as a naturalist was fully developed. 
Though he did not then know it, he had found the vocation 
of his life. The story of his first boyish love is amusing, and 
reminds one of the mode of wooing adopted by the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes :— 

“ My unconquerable bashfulness precluded my ever hinting my 
loveto Jane. A year or two afterwards I was at a ballat Newell’s, 
the only one I ever attended, and the Elson girls were there. It 
was customary for the fellows each to escort a lady home. I asked 
Jane to allow me the honour. She took my arm, and there under 
the moon, we walked for full half-a-mile, and not a word—literally 
not a single word—broke the awful silence! I felt the awkward- 
ness most painfully ; but the more I sought something to say, the 
more my tongue seemed tied to the roof of my mouth.” 

We may add that a year later Jane Elson was married, but 
not, it is needless to say, to Philip Gosse. 


While in Newfoundland, Gosse had an adventurous winter 
journey across the country through thick snow, in which the 
foot on being set down would sink to mid-thigh, and had to 
be painfully dragged out for the next step. His guide, an old 
furrier and trapper, told him of a game played by the otters 
which is worth recording :— 

“* Several of these amusing creatures combine to select a suitable 
spot. ‘Then each in succession, lying flat on his belly, from the 
top of the bank slides swiftly down over the snow, and plunges 
into the water. The others follow, while he crawls up the bank 
at some distance, and running round to the sliding-place, takes 
his turn again to perform the same evolution as before. The wet 
running from their bodies freezes on the surface of the slide, and 
so the snow becomes a smooth gutter of ice. This sport the old 
trapper had frequently seen continued with the utmost eagerness, 
and with every demonstration of delight, for hours together.” 

In 1832, at the age of twenty-two, a spiritual change took 
place in Philip Gosse. Always conscientious, he now became 
devout; and henceforth his life was that of a sincere, but in some 
respects, narrow-minded Christian. At this period, too, after 
a five years’ absence, he visited his home, carrying with him 
a devotion to natural history, which was to be hence- 
forward his “central occupation.” Three years later, Gosse 
left Newfoundland with some pious friends who proposed to 
take a farm in Canada. He was full of hope and energy, and 
intended, with his slender savings, to purchase a hundred acres 
himself. 

The first entry in his journal upon reaching Canada is as 
follows :—“ July 15—As I this day arrived at Quebec, I pro- 
cured some lettuce for my caterpillars, which they ate 
greedily.” The emigrants settled at Compton, in the Lower 
Province, and there, as Gosse confessed long afterwards, he 
“ felt and acted as if butterfly-catching had been the one great 
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business of life.” Great gain, from a naturalist’s point of 
view, was reaped by a three years’ sojourn in Canada, but the 
farm was a failure, and “at twenty-eight years of age, he was 
not possessed, when all his property was told, of so many 
pounds.” Carrying with him a cabinet of insects, Gosse now 
sought his fortune in the United States, and on reaching 
Philadelphia, was advised by some friends to go to Alabama. 
After a miserable voyage, he landed at Mobile with much 
faintness of heart, and then took the Alabama river-steamer 
for King’s Landing. He proposed to be a schoolmaster, and 
on the voyage was engaged in that vocation by a Judge who 
was seeking a master for a school to be established at Dallas. 
He was delighted with the splendour of the vegetation and 
the abounding life that surrounded him, and his exquisite 
skill as an artist found ample employment in the fauna of the 
neighbourhood. Some excellent stories are told of this period 
of Mr. Gosse’s life, for which we must refer our readers to the 
volume. The first months spent in Alabama were happy ones, 
but the lawless state of society, the institution of slavery, and 
the physical and mental depression caused by the hot, damp 
atmosphere, made Gosse anxious to leave for England :— 

“It was in September, when the bustle of cotton-picking made 
an unusual strain upon the native laziness of the negro, that 
Gosse was made physically ill by the ruthless punishments which 
were openly inflicted on all sides of him. The shrieks of women 
under the cow-hide whip, cynically plied in the very courtyard 
beneath his windows at night, would make him almost sick with 
distress and impotent anger, and I have heard him describe how 
he had tried to stuff up his ears to deaden the sound of the 
agonising cries which marked the conventional progress of 
this very peculiar ‘domestic institution.’ With the Methodist 
preachers and other pious people with whom he specially 
fraternised, he would occasionally attempt, very timidly, to dis- 
cuss the ethics of slavery, but always to find in these ministers 
and professors of the gospel exactly the same jealousy of criti- 
cism and determination to applaud existing conditions, that could 
characterise the most dissolute and savage overseer, as he sat and 
flicked his boots with his cow-hide on the verandah of arum-shop.” 
Gosse had been persuaded that he had a call to remain in 
Alabama as a Wesleyan minister; but his health or his 
feelings decided him to leave for England. He carried home 
about twenty specimens of the skins of rare birds, and a few 
fur-pelts. “In cash he found that he was, when he had paid his 
passage to England, even poorer than when he left Canada.” 
On the voyage home, Gosse felt it his duty to preach to the 
crew, and to speak on the subject of religion to the Captain, 
“an amiable and well-informed man, a profane swearer, and 
one who seems to entertain considerable contempt for godli- 
ness.” 


Strange to say, although his pocket was empty, he refused 
the post of Curator at a museum, partly not without reason 
perhaps, because he was ignorant of mineralogy, but partly, 
to quote his own words, because “I should fear that I might 
be thrown into situations in which I might find it difficult to 
keep that purity of intention which I value more than life.” 
The position of Curator in a provincial museum is not, as Mr. 
Edmund Gosse justly remarks, commonly looked upon as one 
of peculiar temptation to worldliness; but he adds that his 
father hoped, if possible, to become a Wesleyan minister. 
This hope, however, was doomed to disappointment. For some 
months he loitered at his brother’s house; but the want of money 
made some action imperative, and with a manuscript in his 
pocket, he went to London, and took a miserable lodging in 
Drury Lane. The book he had to sell was The Canadian 
Naturalist ; but before Mr. Van Voorst, the publisher to whom 
the manuscript had been sent, could pronounce his decision 
about it, Gosse was almost in the condition of Johnson when 
he walked in the streets at night for lack of a lodging. At 
length, in the utmost state of dejection, he called on Mr. Van 
Voorst :— 

“The publisher began slowly, ‘I like your book; I shall be 
pleased to publish it ; I will give you one hundred guineas for it.’ 
One hundred guineas! It was Peru and half the Indies! The 
reaction was so violent that the demure and ministerial-looking 
youth, closely buttoned up in his worn broadcloth, broke down 
ntterly into hysterical sob upon sob, while Mr. Van Voorst, 
murmuring, ‘My dear young man! my dear young man!’ 
hastened out to fetch wine and minister to wants which it was 
beyond the power of pride to conceal any Ienger.” 

This was the first of a series of volumes that ultimately 
gained Philip Gosse an income and the reputation of a 
scientific naturalist. For a long time, however, he was 
doomed to live in obscurity and poverty. We read of his 
opening a school in Hackney, and also giving lessons in 





flower-painting. At the same time, he acted as a local 
preacher, until he severed his connection with the Wesleyans, 
and became a “Plymouth Brother.” It is unnecessary to 


follow Mr. Gosse’s career as an author, which, when once he 


had made his mark, was singularly successful. In 1844, he- 
was sent to Jamaica by the British Museum as a collector of 
specimens. “When he arrived, the ornithology of Jamaica 
was in a chaotic state; when he left, nearly two hundred 
species of birds were clearly ascertained to belong to the 
island fauna.” Of mammalia, reptiles, and fishes, he was 
able to add twenty-four new species to science. Eighteen 
fruitful months were spent in the island, and his investi- 
gations there are recorded in one of his most delightful books, 
A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, and also in The Birds of 
Jamaica, which “raised Philip Gosse’s reputation at a bound.” 

At the mature age of thirty-eight, Gosse met, at a 
meeting of Plymouth Brethren in Hackney, a lady older 
still, but endowed, notwithstanding, with many outward 
charms, and blessed also with intellectual gifts of no 
common order. <A friendship sprang up between them, 
and they were married in 1848. Marriage was not per- 
mitted to interfere with Mr. Gosse’s labours, not even 
«x single day being allowed for the honeymoon. His wife 
therefore fell back upon her studies also, and annotated 
an interleaved copy of the Hebrew Bible. The Rotifera were 
now occupying Gosse’s attention, and he fixed in his garden 
some stagnant open pans for infusoria :— 

“Tn the midst of all this, and during the very thrilling exami- 
nation of three separate stagnations of hemp-seed, poppy-seed, and 
hollyhock-seed, his wife presented him with a child, a helpless and 
unwelcome apparition whose arrival is marked in the parental 
diary in the following manner :—“ E. delivered of ason. Received 
green swallow from Jamaica.’ Two ephemeral vitalities, indeed, 
and yet, strange to say, both exist! The one stands for ever behind 
a pane of glass in the Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 


ton; the other, whom the green swallow will doubtless survive, is 
he who now puts together these deciduous pages.” 


Two years later, Gosse, who had long been working without a 
holiday, became suddenly ill, and was forced to leave London. 
He went, therefore, with his wife and child to South Devon, 
and took lodgings at St. Marychurch, Torquay, where he was 
destined afterwards to find a home. Ilfracombe was also: 
visited, and altogether ten months were spent in the county 
with which Mr. Gosse’s name is most intimately associated. 
And now for the first time he attempted to create a marine 
aquarium, and a large tank set up in the Zoological Gardens 
was stocked by the naturalist. This wasa fresh and delightful 
employment, and other engagements of a like kind took him 
once more to the South Coast in the following year. His 
volume The Aquarium had a large sale, and yielded a profit of 
more than £900. An acquaintance with Charles Kingsley at 
this period ripened into a warm friendship; but Gosse was 
shy of acquaintances, and did not enlarge his circle much with 
the growth of his reputation. “At any moment he would 
have cheerfully given a wilderness of strangers for a new 
rotifer.” 

The death of Mrs. Gosse, after terrible suffering under the 
hands of a quack-doctor, suggests the remark, of which the 
present writer has had large experience, that peculiar religious 
views are almost invariably associated with a peculiarity of 
judgment with regard to medical treatment. Regular prac- 
titioners are rarely, if ever, in favour with “Friends” or 
“Brethren.” Mr. Gosse’s creed admitted of no discussion 
and of no enlargement. Every article in it was rigidly fixed, 
and as the devout Roman Catholic solves all doubt by implicit 
reliance on the infallibility of his Church, so did Mr. Gosse’s 
belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible save him from the 
“ obstinate questionings ” that beset men of wider thought. 
After some period of widowhood, Gosse married a second 
time, and for more than a quarter of a century had the com- 
panionship of a lady who entered largely into all his pursuits, 
and whom her step-son mentions with gratitude and affection, 
as the good genius of the house. The latter years of the 
naturalist’s life were actively and happily spent, and his one 
fear, as the end approached, was that the personal advent of 
the Saviour, for which he was daily waiting, would be still 
delayed. “Even within the last fortnight,” his wife writes, 
“seeing me distressed, he said, ‘Oh, darling! don’t trouble. 
It is not too late; even now the Blessed Lord may come and 
take us both up together.’ I believe he was buoyed up almost 
to the last with this strong hope.” 
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MRS. OLIPHANT’S “ROYAL EDINBURGH.” * 
EDINBURGH is one of a small group of European cities—to 
which Venice, Florence, and Rome belong—that, owing either 
to the romance of their history, or the everlasting charm of 
their natural situation, cannot be too frequently eulogised; that, 
at all events, enthusiastic lovers have felt compelled to pour 
forth their souls upon. Scott has sung of Edinburgh; Burns 
has raved of it, in, it must be admitted, the most mechanical 
ofall his poems. Within the last few years, Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son, who, like Scott, isa native of Edinburgh, has devoted a 
volume toit. And nowcomes Mrs. Oliphant with a prose-poem 
on Edinburgh—not Edinburgh of the Kirk or of the Parliament 
House, but Royal Edinburgh,—“ Seated on the rocks which 
are more old than any history, though those precipices are now 
veiled with verdure and softness, and the iron way of triumphant 
modern science runs at their feet; with her crown of sacred 
architecture hanging over her among the mists, and the little 
primeval shrine mounted upon her highest ridge; with her 
palace, all too small for the requirements of an enlarged and 
splendid royalty, and the great crouched and dormant sentinel 
of nature, watching over her through all the centuries.” At 
first sight, Mrs. Oliphant would almost seem to have under- 
taken a perilous enterprise, that of making “wonders from 
the familiar start.” But she has remarkable, and indeed, 
unique qualifications for the task she has essayed. She knows 
and loves, as no contemporary writer of fiction knows and 
loves, the life and character which are to be found in Scotch 
country-houses; and to the owners of such country-houses, 
Edinburgh—in spite of the superior wealth, population, and 
go-a-headness of Glasgow-—must always be the capital of the 
country ; and the “ Royal” aspects of Edinburgh must be far 
more interesting than any other. Mrs. Oliphant is proud of 
Edinburgh, as the true Greek was proud of the City of the 
Violet Crown. Then Royal Edinburgh is associated with and 
suggests “the true pathos and sublime ”—more especially the 
pathos—of Scotch history. It is associated with the prolonged 
tragedy of the Stuarts,—that doomed race, the life of almost 
every representative of which was bound in shallows and 
in miseries. An exceptionally pathetic interest attaches, in the 
very first chapter of this book, if not to the life—for that 
was, on the whole, happy and serene—certainly to the death 
of the first Scotch Queen of any note, Queen Margaret, the 
wife of Malcolm Canmore, who in all probability did more 
than any human being, to Saxonise and civilise Scotland. 
She was literally on her death-bed, when her son Ethelred 


entered bearing, but notat first telling, thenews that her husband 


and her eldest son had been defeated and killed in battle in 
the North of England. “The sight of his mother in extremity 
almost gone, no doubt confused the poor boy, still little more 
than a stripling, and with that weight of disaster on his head, 
—and he answered to her faltering inquiry at first that all was 
well. Margaret adjured him by the holy cross in her arms to 
tell her the truth ; then, when she heard of the double blow, 
burst out in an impassioned cry, ‘I thank thee, Lord, thou 
gavest me this agony to bear in my death-hour.’ Her life had 
been much blessed; she had known few sorrows; it was asa 
crown to that pure and lovelit existence that she had this 
moment of bitterest anguish before God gave to His beloved 
sleep.” No living writer of fiction has a greater power than 
Mrs. Oliphant of both realising and idealising pathos,—at once 
the misery which lies at its foundation and the consolations 
which it secures for itself. Here, therefore, she is in her 
element from her first page to her last. 

The contents of Royal Edinburgh are arranged with great 
skill and in such a manner as to do ample justice to the saints, 
prophets, and poets whom, as well as Kings, Mrs. Oliphant 
brings into her historical net. The first part is devoted entirely 
to Margaret of Scotland, whose death we have already alluded 
to, and who figures as both Queen and Saint. In this chapter 
Mrs. Oliphant is seen at her very best; there is probably no 
better—there is certainly no brighter—account in existence of 
the dawn of civilisation in Scotland. The second part is de- 
voted to the five Stuart Kings of the name of James, of 
whom the first, who was a far-seeing legislator and a 
more than average poet, is really the only one of whom Scot- 
land can be whole-heartedly proud. It must be allowed, 
however, that all of them, even James III., are seen to greater 
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advantage in Mrs. Oliphant’s pages than in those of most 
historians: she, to all intents and purposes, takes their side 
in their struggle with the ruffianly and rapacious nobles who 
seem to deserve Carlyle’s description of “hyenas,” for not one, 
not even “ Bell-the-Cat ” Douglas, bears himself with genuine 
distinction, or even Italian picturesqueness. Mrs. Oliphant is 
more fortunate in the third part of her book, in which she 
treats of the time of the prophets who gave Queen Mary so 
much trouble. In this portion of her work, Mrs. Oliphant 
does ample and equal justice to George Buchanan and to 
John Knox. Mrs. Oliphant is thoroughly successful in her 
treatment of Knox. She steers a middle course between Mr. 
Skelton, and those thoroughgoing worshippers of whom 
Mr.- Froude is perhaps the leading representative in modern 
English literature. “A perfectly dauntless nature fearing 
nothing, the self-confidence of an inspired prophet, the high 
tyrannical impulse of a swift and fiery genius impatient of 
lesser spirits, were all in him, making of him the imperative, 
absolute autocrat he was; but yet no higher ambition, 
no more noble purpose, ever inspired a man...... 
He was too eager, too restless, too intent upon doing 
everything, forcing the wheels of the great universe, and 
clutching at his aim, whatever conditions of nature might 
oppose—to be wholly heroic. Yet there are none of the 
smoother or even more lovable figures of history whom it 
would be less possible to strike from off the list of heroes.” 
This is the truth about the altogether unique influence 
of Knox. Mrs. Oliphant’s judgment on George Buchanan, 
whom she designates the scholar of the Reformation, 
and who is as much of an Erasmus as Scotland was 
capable of producing, is no less discriminating than her 
judgment on Knox. Her defence of Buchanan against the 
charge of having personally forged the celebrated Casket 
Letters, used with such fatal effect against Mary, is eminently 
skilful, and at the same time delightfully feminine. “A 
woman’s distracted soul, divided between passion and shame, 
the very exaltation of guilty self-abandonment and the 
horror of conscious depravity and despair, is not a thing 
which can be imagined or embodied by the first ready 
pen, or even able intellect...... To imagine Buchanan, 
an old man of the world, somewhat coarse, fond of a rough 
jest, little used to women, and past the age of passion, 
as producing that tragical and terrible revelation, is almost 
more than impossible; it is an insult to the reader’s in- 
telligence.” The third and final part of Royal Edinburgh is 
designated “The Modern City,” and consists of essays on 
Allan Ramsay, Robert Burns, and Walter Scott, under the 
titles of “A Burgher Poet,” “The Guest of Edinburgh,” and 
“The Shakespeare of Scotland.” Of these three essays, the 
best is unquestionably that on Allan Ramsay, mainly, no 
doubt, because it is practically impossible for even Mrs. 
Oliphant to say anything fresh upon either Burns or Scott. 
But Allan Ramsay has been somewhat neglected of late, and 
neglected, for one reason, because he has been superseded. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s essay on the wig-making poet who did so much 
to bring back Scotland, and not Scotland alone, to an appre- 
ciation of Nature, will revive an interest in him. 

Royal Edinburgh is abundantly and richly illustrated by 
Mr. George Reid, one of the first of living Scotch artists. 
The bulk of them are devoted to exhibiting Edinburgh as a 
whole under all sorts of conditions—one view of the city 
after night has fallen is superb—and to reproducing those 
portions of it which are especially Royal. But various 
other Scotch towns are associated with the history of 
Monarchy and of Edinburgh, and so Mr. Reid’s illustrations 
deal with, 2mong other places, St. Andrews, Dunfermline, and 
Stirling. Between letterpress and illustrations, Royal Edin- 
burgh reproduces the tragedy, the glory, and the picturesque- 
ness of Scotch history as no other work has done. 





WAYFARING IN FRANCE.* 

Ir seems to us that Mr. Barker has the ideal spirit of a 
traveller, though he would hardly call himself by such an 
ambitious name. In his own language he is “a tramp,” and 
few adventures on his walking tours seem to have given him 
more pleasure thun his meeting one day in Languedoc with 
“a fellow-tramp, a genuine one,” who “addressed me as 
follows: ‘ Voyageur, n’est-ce pas? Vous étes dans le grand ; 
moi, je suis dans le petit.’ ” 





* Wayfaring in France. By Edward Harrison Barker, With 50 Illustrations, 
London: Richard Bentley and Son. ¥ 
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He is, in truth, a genuine tourist, who, having followed 
excellent advice and left himself at home—that is, all the 
strictly English, prejudiced, super-civilised part of himself— 
sets out wandering without any special theory or object, such 
as study of the interior politics of France, the question of 
peasant-proprietorship, the rise or fall of religion or of the 
aristocracy. He has no opinion to give on any of these things ; 
he travels to see the country, to make acquaintance with 
the people, to enjoy life, and air, and exercise, and natural 
beauty, old churches, old inns, the humorous talk of peasants, 
wild and sometimes risky walking through sand, pinewoods, 
salt-marshes, or over mountain-roads in darkness. Thus, he 
comes to know the Landes, the Camargue, the Alps of 
Dauphiné, the wild Breton coast, the forest-clad hills of 
Alsace, with every flower and tree and animal, each variety 
of lingering costume, of peasant character, with no greater 
pains than the use of his legs and his eyes, and no greater 
anxiety than the uncertainty of those meals which he per- 
versely pretends were the chief thought of every day. 

A good idea of the spirit that guided this ideal “tramp” 
may be gained from his description of an evening spent in 
the wild Languedoc country, not far from Avignon :— 

“T was soon ascending a narrow ravine between sandy cliffs, 
bare in places, and in others thickly covered with holly, juniper, 
and scrubby oak. I passed a shepherd seated on the ground with 
his flock gathered round him, and as the tinkling of their bells 
grew fainter and fainter, the luminous air was suddenly shaded, 
and the twilight fell. The sun had just dipped behind the hill. 
Why did I spend my time lying on a bank in this desolate spot 
when the shadows were thickening, and there was the possibility 
of my being refused a night’s lodging at Domazan? Because the 
chief delight of a wayfarer is to allow the vagrant fancies to go 
their way and to take him with them. Lying upon that bed of 
thyme, among bushes of rue and lavender, I watched the liquid 
sky grow bluer, tenderer, more impassioned with that subtle 
influence which makes the sedges sigh and the leaves tremble 
when they, too, feel the coming of the calm and solemn night.” 
His attraction to the desolate country of Nimes and the 
Camargue is also characteristic of our traveller :— 

“What tempted me to tramp among the dismal swamps of the 
Rhéne, where it branches out into a delta, and, from being aswift 
current, moves sluggishly over the flat land towards the scarcely 
lower Mediterranean, was not altogether the desire to see the 
curious monuments of medieval art which I knew were to be 
found in this region ; the fascination of the wasteful solitude also 
drew me thither. There was the certain prospect of a vast 
horizon, of immensity both of land and sky, of that sensation of 
utter loneliness which is as stimulating to thought, while it is a 
novelty, as it is depressing when it has ceased to be so.” 


This book is the daily chronicle of nine short walking tours, 
one hardly more delightful than another, unless the presence 
of a “fellow-tramp” on two of them added much to the 
pleasure. He must at least have been a congenial spirit, and 
we are glad to think that Mr. Barker is not alone of his kind. 
For himself, one could safely predict pleasant travelling every- 
where to any one who is happy and good-humoured in a train 
de plaisir, as he evidently was in the short journey from 
Bordeaux to Arcachon. Instead cf being stifled for want of 
air, and made furious by smells and noise, he takes this oppor- 
tunity of saying kind and understanding words of the French 
people, as he notices their courteous forbearance with each 
other :— 

“ Kindness is the secret of all true politeness. It is not in their 
hat-lifting, their bowing, their gracious smiles, and their neatly- 
turned compliments that the French are the most polite nation in 
the world. These things may be mere accomplishments, tricks of 
the born actor, who sagaciously knows their value as current coin 
of life. It is their innate kindness, their tolerance of one another’s 
weaknesses, their horror of the jest that pains for the sake of 
paining, their keen sensitiveness to the roughshod ridicule that 
rides ruthlessly over their own tender places, which make the 
proverbial politeness of the French a reality.” s§_| 
How true this is, those who really know the French are best 
able to say. The first walk of which Mr. Barker tells us was 
a solitary one, and was taken in the sandy pine-forests of the 
Landes, where on one occasion he was very grateful to a 
lonely resin-gatherer for water, rest, and guidance. In this 
wild and curious country, where the peasants stalk about on 
stilts, and where relics and traditions of the English occupa- 
tion are still to be found, modern civilisation does not yet 
flourish. At Dax, where a distinguished company of rheu- 
matic persons—Mr. Barker does not seem to have seen any- 
thing of them—go every autumn for the baths, he came in for 
an exhibition of courses de taureaux, which, even under the 
softened name of courses landaises, and looked upon as a 


Spanish bull-fight in cruelty. The most interesting part of a 
walk in Dauphiné, and over Mont Genévre into Italy, was the 
visit of the tourists—here there were two of them—to the 
Grande Chartreuse. Their reception was anything but hos. 
pitable, and their adventures among woods and precipices, 
where they wandered in the dark till 11 o’clock at night before 
they found their way to the monastery, must be a good deal 
pleasanter in memory than they were in actual experience. 

It is not difficult to understand the fascinations of a walk 
in Lower Languedoc, from the old bridge at Avignon, which 
every French child knows in dance and song, to that older and 
more wonderful bridge, the Pont du Gard, which the Romans 
built to convey water to Nimes. Among the peasants of this 
country Mr. Barker found great sadness and depression, 
owing to the destruction of the vineyards by phylloxera, and 
the ruin of the madder-cultivation, this being caused by the 
invention of a cheap chemical dye. One of his most in- 
teresting adventures here was his encounter with the Abbé 
Blanc, poet and scholar, familiar with English literature, 
though his life had been spent as curé of Domazan, and also 
with the Abbé Priad, a naturalist and antiquary. The picture 
of these two cultivated men, living as friends and companions 
so far from the world of books, is charmingly drawn by their 
visitor. From Nimes he passed on into the still stranger and 
more desolate region of the Camargue, where it was easy to 
lose his way among the marshes and lagoons, or to be attacked 
by wild cattle where escape would be impossible. But this 
country, with its wonderful colouring, its wide skies and 
glorious sunsets, its magical loneliness, where such marvellous 
abbeys as St. Gilles, such extraordinary and solemn little 
towns as Aigues-Mortes, such strange fortified churches as 
Les Saintes Maries, scene of old pilgrimage, and linked to 
modern romance by the thought of poor Mireio, only deepen 
the feeling of unreality, of vision, which afterwards haunts 
the traveller like a dream,—this country, we think, must claim 
to be the most interesting, the most inspiring and poetic, ‘in 
all varied France. Even Brittany, where our traveller next 
leads us, with its romantic beauty of land and sea, its old 
legend, and lingering religion and costume, would never have 
for us the fascination of Languedoc. Mr. Barker knows and 
loves Brittany thoroughly well, and any one who is medi- 
tating a walk there will do wisely to study his delightful 
account of it. We may say the same of his chapters on 
Alsace, which include a great deal of charming description, 
and stories of solitary walks in the forests and mountains of 
the Vosges. Here there is tragedy enough: from the sugges- 
tions of those haunted castles to whose lonely ruins the 
traveller found his way, and where he literally shrank from 
lingering when shadows began to fall, to the hundreds of 
mounds and white crosses, scattered in meadows and orchards, 
and along deserted waysides, which mark the recent battle- 
fields of Woerth and Reichshofen. 

We may conclude with the hope that Mr. Barker’s “ way- 
faring ” is not yet over, and that he will let us follow him on 
further walks some day. 





WHAT ANGLERS MAY SEE.* 
“WE can be ‘far from the madding crowd,’” says the author 
of The Riverside Naturalist (“we” meaning the angler), “ yet 
in the midst of living beings. Rest for a moment on that 
old fallen tree, strip off a piece of the bark, it will be found 
to be teeming with life. Sit on that old boulder—relic, maybe, 
of the glacier age—now covered with moss and lichen, and 
turn over the dead leaves at your feet; beetles and other 
insects of various forms and hues will scuttle away to seek 
some fresh hiding-place. Cast your eyes upwards; the air is 
peopled with winged creatures, the trees and hedgerows 
resound with hum of bees and voice of birds.” Then the 
author invites us to accompany him along the riverside, and 
profit by the long results of his close observation of the 
teeming life of the land that lies in the vicinity of water. We 
may know a good deal of the subject, or we may be of the 
number of those to whom he refers with gentle rebuke as per- 
sons who do not “ know the difference between what is called 
the water-rat and the rat of the barn or corn-stack—between the 
weasel and the stoat—the field-mouse and the house-mouse ;” 
it does not matter, what we do not know he teaches, what we 
do know he adorns. Likewise, he corrects certain popular errors 
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which are fraught with danger to the objects of them; as, for 
instance, the rapacity of the water-rat (sweetly sung by 


William Howitt and “Calverley;” both evidently awuare 
of the maligned creature’s innocence), which is not a rat at all, 
but a water-vole, and so far from meriting to be classed as a 
destroyer of fish with the otter and the cormorant, as Izaak 
Walton classes him, is a rigid vegetarian. It is also a beauti- 
ful little creature, with a seal-like, not a rat-like bead, and 
soft, glossy fur, which takes reflections from the general tint 
of its surroundings so readily that it is rarely to be caught 
sight of. Do not persecute the otter, says Mr. Hamilton, for 
he is the trout-angler’s friend. Does he not eat up the eels 
and the small jack which eat up the trout, and so decrease 
the angler’s chances of catching and eating them up himself? 
Again, it isa gross libel upon the otter to charge him with 
a vast destruction of salmon; he likes flounders and crayfish 
much better, he merely tastes salmon as an experiment ; and 
the story of the favourite bit out of the silver-scaled 
shoulder of the king of the river is a slander, the real de- 
linquent being the true water-rat. “Indeed,” says the author, 
“Troughton, the huntsman to the Kendal hounds, told me 
that one otter he kept in captivity enjoyed a young rabbit for 
a meal as much as anything.” The weasel is related to the 
otter, but somehow he is not interesting; he is mean, or we 
have come to think him so, because such very mean “ humans ” 
have been likened to him, to his opprobrium. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Hamilton puts in a plea for the weasel also. Don’t ex- 
terminate him, he says, for “ this little animal does more good 
than harm to the farmer by destroying a great number of rats 
and mice in the corn-stacks.” The gamekeeper, who has only 
sport to consider, not utility, is not to be moved, we fancy, by 
the argument that young pheasants are not the weasel’s 
“regular food,” but only the pis aller of its hunger. After a 
rat that is not a rat, comes a mouse that is not a mouse, and 
has a curious superstition attached to it. This is the shrew- 
mouse, in reality a sore, and only like mus in colour,—a pretty, 
harmless little animal, which used to be considered a very 
pernicious creature, causing paralysis by merely running over 
the limbs of man or beast. It is a pugnacious person, and 
rarely seen alive, but found in autumn, lying dead on gravel- 
walks and in fields, in considerable numbers. Dr. Hamilton has 
much to tell of bats, and finds it hard to understand why people 
do not like them, some even shuddering if one swoops by. Is it 
not because they are so sudden in their flight, coming upon 
one in the twilight with as little “previousness” as the 
imminent bicycle? What charming names the creatures 
have! Noctule and Pipistrelle, being night-bat and flitter- 
mouse, and how pleasantly Mr. Bell, in his British Quadrupeds, 
quoted by the author, wonders especially that Pipistrelle, with 
its russet fur, its leathery wings, and its “very wee eyes,” 
should be so mixed up with superstition and mystery, for it is 
“a harmless little creature, whose habits are at once innocent 
and amusing, and its time of appearance and activity is that 
when everything around would lead the mind to tranquillity 
and peace.” SBarbastelle, too, is a charming bat, although one 
may not think so, with its big, acute ears, and its desultory 
flight, so confident of human harmlessness that it will flutter 
its wings close enough to fan one’s cheek. Pipistrelle is easily 
tamed, and becomes attached to those who feed him, “ often 
taking a fly from the lips.” 


Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has made us envious by his de- 
scription of the Portuguese kingfisher and its abounding 
numbers, for here that most beautiful of our riverside birds is 
becoming scarcer every year, being persecuted for its plumage 
by the purveyors of fashion, and by the trout-breeders 
on account of its partiality for small trout. Dr. Hamilton 
earnestly pleads the cause of this resplendent bird, to which 
the beautiful myth of Alcyone is attached, declaring that the 
“comfortable bird,” sung by Drayton and Keats, does an 
immense amount of good by destroying vast numbers of the 
greatest enemies to the young trout, and cannot harm a trout- 
river. Truly, he of the Riverside is a kindly naturalist, of a 
“live-and-let-live” way of thinking, who, like Izaak Walton, 
“loves to kill nothing but fish.” He dwells long and lovingly 
upon the riverside song-birds, so constantly heard, so rarely 
seen; the sedge-warbler, accompanying the angler all day 
long, with his short, babbling song, sometimes espied as it 
moves up the stems or perches on the top of a flag, but dis- 
appearing at any quick movement, though not in the least 
afraid; the reed-warbler, or “ bustling bird,” which builds a 








beautiful nest in the reed-stems, and sings most sweetly at 
night in calm, close weather; and the bearded titmouse, 
hardly ever seen, with black moustache, pinkish sides, fawn- 
coloured back, wings, and tail, the head dark slate-colour, and 
the wing-covert grey. When you get a chance, “watch 
him,” says the author, “how he creeps up the stems of the 
reeds, sometime head downwards, always on the alert—a 
lovely bird indeed.” Then he tells us of the coot, foully 
libelled by Drayton as “the brainbald coot, a formal, witless 
ass,” and by Skelton as “the mad coot,” for it is the most 
wary of birds, a heaven-sent sentinel among the feathered 
creatures, “a splendid diver,” and wonderfully clever at self- 
defence. Sir Thomas Browne, of Norwich, where coots still 
abound on the Broads, writing of them in 1635, says: “ Upon 
the appearance of a kite or buzzard I have seen them unite 
from all parts of the shore in strange numbers, when, if the 
kite stoop near them, they will fling up and spread such a 
flash of water with their wings, that they will endanger the 
kite and so keep him off again and again in open opposition.” 
Again, William Howitt knew better than the older poets, or 
the makers of the sayings, “ As bald as a coot,” “ As mad as 
a coot;” for one of the best of his sketches of natural history 
is that which begins :— 
“O Coot, oh, bold adventurous Coot, 

I pray thee tell to me, 

The perils of that stormy time 

That bore thee to the sea!” 

We can give but a meagre sketch of Dr. Hamilton’s delight- 
ful book; perhaps its most alluring subjects are the song- 
birds and the swans. Our variety of the bird of Apollo is the 
mute swan, and was introduced into this country from its 
native isle of Cyprus. Was it sent to their English houses 
by the Knights of St. John, who then owned the island? 
The author groups many poetical tributes around the in- 
comparable form of “ the stately sailing swan.” Of the 
owl, the hawk, the jackdaw, and the jay, he has as many 
things to tell; and a short chapter on the rook has even 
more than the usual interest that attaches to that idling and - 
engrossing bird. To the Dor-Hawk, or night-jar, so called 
from the sudden jarring snap it makes in the air, is the 
subject of a particularly interesting sketch. The Dor-Hawk, 
too, is a maligned bird, accused of goat-sucking and many evil 
practices, all purely mythical, for it lives on beetles, chiefly 
Shakespeare’s beetle, the “ shardborne.” The author tells us 
there is a curious superstition in Nidderdale, Yorkshire, that 
these birds embody the souls of unbaptised infants doomed to 
wander for ever in the air, and are called “ Gabble-Ratchets ” 
—i.e., “ Corpse-Hounds”—a name equivalent to the “ Gabriel 
Hounds” of other localities, the unseen pack which is heard 
by night baying in the air; hence the Shropshire term for the 
bird, “ Uchfowl,” or “ Corpse-Fowl.” 

Of fishes Dr. Hamilton discourses con amore, and manages 
to make even eels interesting; he is naturally great upon the 
riverside reptilia and insect-life, and introduces us to one 
particularly fascinating beetle, known as the “ Devil’s Coach- 
Horse.” This charming book, enriched by the author’s 
delicate fancy, and adorned by poetical and pictorial aid, 
closes with a chapter on “Riverside Flowers,” which will 
dwell with his readers, and from henceforth beautify every 
riparian scene for them. 





THE CONGO CANNIBALS.* 
Mr. HERBERT Warp was, fortunately for himself, absent 
from Yambuya when the lamentable occurrences took place 
which have cast a dark shadow upon the history of the Emin 
Relief Expedition. Those readers who had not made them- 
selves acquainted with his book before the Stanley-Barttelot 
scandal assumed its present proportions should not be deterred 
from doing so by the general heart-sickness which has been 
induced by the odious controversy. Mr. Ward’s manner of 
recording his experiences (these extend over five years) is widely 
different from that of Mr. Stanley ; it is cold, light, and devoid 
of sensibility. A curious and observant mind, and considerable 
artistic facility are indicated by the style of his work, and the 
interest which attaches to the matter of it is of a strong 
although mostly of a gruesome kind. Such beautiful and 
pleasant things as Mr. Ward shows us are features of the face 
of Nature in the vast region watered by the Congo, his pictures 








* Five Years with the Congo Cannibalz. By Herbert Ward, London: Chatto 
and Windus, 
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of the native tribes (with the exception of the Bakongo, who 
are not cannibals, and hold the horrible practice in detestation), 
are sombre and repulsive. The portrait-illustrations to his 
book are of surpassing hideousness. 

The Bakongo, who inhabit the cataract region of the Lower 
Congo, are a mild-tempered and unwarlike race in comparison 
with the savages of the interior; they are of tall stature, 
gracefully formed, only slightly disfigured by tribal marks, 
and without the frightful filed teeth of the Upper Congo tribes. 
They are very numerous; their villages are generally situated 
on the hill-tops, and their great resource is the wonderful 
palm, which gives them food and drink (they call the latter 
malafu), and its fronds supply building materials, while its 
leaves are used for roofing. Each village is governed by its 
head-man, who has no superior, and the great spiritual power 
is the charm-doctor. The proceedings of this personage 
when summoned to find out the witch who has eaten the 
heart of a newly deceased person, are very curious. The 
people believe the spirit (moyo) is situated in the middle of the 
heart, and it is regarded as the mainspring of action, so that 
to bewitch the spirit in a man’s heart is to cause him to waste 
away and die. The language of the Bakongo is rich in ex- 
pression and soft in sound; it is known as the Batu language, 
and, being mastered by the foreigner, will carry him through 
the Congo country, with some modifications. Judging by the 
illustrations, the women are almost as ugly as the idols, which 
are appalling. Mr. Ward describes a kind of sickness 
resembling the nona, so much talked of this year in Southern 
Europe, as prevalent among the Bakongo; it is a state of con- 
tinuous sleeping. ‘Ihave seen carriers,” he says, “ who were 
suffering from the early stages of sleeping-sickness, who would 
fall asleep when walking, and, when startled by a sudden 
shock, would slowly become aware of their surroundings, and 
regard their companions with a dull, dazed stare.” This 
strange disease is always fatal; and no European doctor, though 
some have attended cases of it, knows the causes or the real 
nature of the malady, which prevails throughout the whole of 
the Congo basin. When a native wants to curse an adversary 
very effectually, he expresses a wish that he may be “struck 
with sleep.” Lukunzu, in the heart of the Bakongo country, 
where Mr. Ward was stationed in 1885, with one other white 
man, engaged in “inspiring the people with confidence in his 
friendly intentions, and in endeavouring to induce them to act 
as carriers in the service of the Free State,” is a lovely 
spot, with a hill three thousand feet high in the vicinity, from 
whose summit a wide expanse of peaceful and prosperous 
country is commanded. Here Mr. Ward had a sample of the 
wild-beast terror that besets this rich and smiling land, a 
little girl being killed almost under his eyes while drawing 
water, by a leopard, and a famous hunter badly mauled by 
the same animal immediately afterwards. Mr. Ward’s account 
of the difficulty of procuring carriers to convey goods to the 
stations on the Upper Congo, and to Leopoldville on Stanley 
Pool, where the river again becomes navigable, from the 
great stores at Matadi, which is the point of debarkation from 
Europe on the lower river, is enough to make his readers 
wonder that any white man is ever found to confront and 
conquer them. No doubt this difficulty will be greatly 
increased by the lamentable history of the Yambuya rear- 
guard, which has, of course, travelled far and wide along the 
course of the river. He bears testimony to the honesty of 
the Bakongo natives in the manner of their transport of the 
loads entrusted to their charge; and this, considering some of 
the methods by which their arduous services are secured, says 
much for black human nature. The book gains in interest 
when the writer gets into elephant-land (although he gives 
some disgusting details of the native “feasts”), and after- 
wards strikes off into a region of ravines and forests, where 
the strange people who went through the country doing what no 
man comprehended, with curious red-and-white painted poles 
(the surveying measures), were regarded with not unnatural 
distrust. The ugangas, or charm-doctors, after all, bold the 
relation of religious teachers to these black proprietors of the 
soil of Africa, and it is grimly amusing to find the white 
invaders gravely censuring them for “ circulating ” rumours 
adverse to the intentions and character of the latter,—in fact, 
warning their people of the advance of the dispossessing 
enemy. Is there not in this something of the spirit of that 
Prussian soldier who shot a French boy because, when he 
asked him, “ Where is the enemy?” the lad replied, “ But, 
Sir, the enemy is you.” 








With the change to the Upper Congo, all that is pleasant 
and picturesque (in native life) in Mr. Ward’s narrative comes 
toanend. At Bolobo, six hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Congo, a beautiful, fertile country, abounding with « big” 
and other game, and inhabited by a large and influential tribe 
of keen “traders,” we come upon the horrors which grow and 
multiply throughout the work. The people are not actually 
cannibals, but they are frightfully cruel, taking the keenest de. 
light in the sacrifice of human life, executing their slaves as an 
advertisement of their wealth, and enacting some dark deed 
of barbarism almost every day in connection with their in. 
human ceremonies. A portrait of one of their chiefs ig 
such a revolting picture, that one is sorry to have looked 
at it. Their villages are clean and tidy, and they do not 
offer human sacrifices on the death of their rulers. The Balui 
and the “dreaded Bangalas,” in whose country the face of the 
earth is majestically beautiful, and animals of the grand 
kinds abound, are among the most dreadful human creatures 
of whom we have ever read, existing in a constant state of war 
for cannibal purposes, and esteeming their chiefs according to 
the number of slaves they can respectively afford to kill. To 
Bangala Mr. Ward was appointed in 1886, and read himself 
in, so to speak, by submitting to the disgusting ceremony of 
blood-brotherhood with Mata Mwiki, or “ Many Guns,” the 
paramount chief of the tribe. The hideousness of the 
Bangalas is almost incredible; their features are hardly human 
to begin with, and Nature is assisted by a process of “cica- 
trisation ” which we shall quote in this one instance, because 
its observance is characteristic of the Upper Congo tribes :-— 

“About the age of four the operation is commenced, the skin 
of the face being gashed in conformity with the tribal pattern; 
after some months have elapsed, so that the wounds may be com- 
pletely healed, they are recut, and each gash is filled with red- 
wood powder. After frequent repetitions of this barbarous 
mutilation, the skin and flesh become hardened and protrude in 
lumps between the incisions.” 

The patterns of this fancy-work vary according to the tribes. 
No tattooing approaches the Congo cicatrisation in hideous- 
ness. How Mr. Ward endured his life among those people, it 
is hard to understand, and even they were not the worst he 
encountered. There is something jarring in his tone when he 
treats of the horrible subject of cannibalism ; one would think 
that even such familiarity with the practice as his could not 
enable him to treat it lightly, to remark of the Bangalas that 
“all was flesh that came to their net,” and that if a slave 
“ grows ‘uppish,’ the remedy is simple; the pot becomes his 
destination,” He gives a modern instance of the latter short 
method with the refractory, a dreadful case of cannibalism 
that occurred only a year ago, and states that although the 
villagers in the immediate vicinity of his station became 
reticent on the subject of their peculiar institution, he “knew 
he should never have far to seek to find hisfriends, with their 
chief at their head, engaged in the devouring of human flesh,” 
Opposite the Bangalas, on the other side of the Congo, is a still 
more ferocious tribe. Hearing of herds of elephants in their 
country, Mr. Ward visited it, the first white man who ever 
entered Mobunga. Probably the round earth cannot show a 
more revolting place upon its surface than Oupoto, the abode 
of the most nude and hideous of the Congo tribes, where 
the people’s faces are scarified into unearthly ugliness, 
and Mr. Ward, while reposing in a superb plantain-grove, 
was visited by a friendly savage, who offered him a 
squealing dog and some pieces of very dubious flesh stuck 
upon a stick, in token of his desire that the stranger should 
not leave his village hungry. The hippopotamus-stories, the 
story of Walter Deane, and a brief but striking memoir of 
that extraordinary adventurer, Tippoo Tib, whose name and 
career have been invested with a sinister import by more 
recent events, form a very interesting portion of this work, 
and precede a charming description of the long canoe-voyage 
down the Congo on which Mr. Ward started in April, 1888, 
to carry despatches to the coast, and to communicate to 
Europe news of vital importance to the work on which he 
was engaged. His point of departure was from the roughly 
fortified camp of Nzige, Tippoo Tib’s confidential adviser and 
partner, sixty miles below the famous Arab settlement of 
Stanley Falls, where “the Bismarck of Central Africa” 
resides, and where he has accumulated a vast amount of ivory 
by plundering the neighbouring savages of the unexplored 
forest regions, where countless herds of elephants also make 
their homes, roaming alike through the dismal swamps hidden 
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in the heart of the forest, and the rich banana and plantain 
gardens of the native villages. Two war-canoes formed Mr. 
Ward’s flotilla; his water-path was to lie for several hundreds 
of miles through a thickly populated country of more or less 
hostile, and chiefly cannibal, savages. ‘ You will never pass 
the savages at the mouth of the Aruimi River in those two 
canoes, with so few men,” said Rachidbin, otherwise Nzige. 
“Jt is impossible. You will all be killed and eaten by the 
Wachongera” (tribes of the filed teeth). “Think again 
before you throw away your life.” The story of that voyage, 
with its perils and its feats, is very interesting, and the reader 
is glad to get away into action from the contemplation of the 
sordid brutality recorded in some of the preceding chapters. 
Two portraits, one an Aruimi “type,” the other, the Chief 
of Lomaniy, are illustrative of this portion of the book; they 
are inconceivably abominable. We do not think the realism 
of Mr. Ward’s narrative would have suffered by the omission 
of them. 





MR. RUSKIN’S WORK.* 


WE need not hesitate to accept this volume as a text-book of 
Ruskin’s principles and practice, not authorised, indeed, but 
authoritative, so far as a discipleship at once intimate and 
intelligent can make it so. Mr. Cook is not, it is true, 
addictus jurare in verba even of Mr. Ruskin. He is not an 
Infallibilist; or, to use his own image, he distinguishes 
between utterances that are and are not ew cathedri, dogmas 
that are de fide and what we may call pious opinions. “ But,” 
he says, “this liberty of rejection is strictly limited to such 
things as are not of the faith.” Such an assurance of ortho- 
doxy is only decent; and, as long as one retains the right of 
drawing the line for oneself, it will not be found practically 
burdensome. Our present purpose, however, is not to criticise 
Mr. Cook’s volume, but rather to describe it, as being certainly 
the most important utterance on the Ruskin philosophy that 
has yet been given to the world from the outside. 

First, then, we have a chapter headed “The Gospel 
according to Ruskin,” a title which, we venture to think, can 
hardly approve itself to the teacher. It is an excellent head- 
line for an evening paper, but should, we think, have been 
disused after it had served that purpose. With Mr. Cook’s 
exposition of Mr. Ruskin’s “Principles of Art,” we have no 
fault to find. On the contrary, it seems to us excellent. 
Excellent, too, is his next chapter, “‘ Applications to Life,” 
beginning with the epigrammatic remark that “no Gospel is 
good for anything that is not good for everything,” and going 
on to state the Ruskinian views in matters social and political. 
But the chapter does not profess to be more than a general 
statement of what may be cailed the principle of this applica- 
tion to life. For the details, we must go to the second part 
of Mr. Cook’s volume, entitled “Some Aspects of Mr. 
Ruskin’s Work.’ Here we have “ Mr. Ruskin and Oxford,” 
giving an account of his professional and his personal work. 
What Mr. Cook has to say on this subject is exceedingly 
interesting. To this personal work, he traces the origin of 
those hopeful movements of which the Universities’ Settle- 
ments are a type. Very noteworthy, too, is the account of 
Mr. Ruskin’s method and manner of lecturing. One instance 
we may venture to quote :— 

“But perhaps the most effective piece of what may be called 
the lecturer’s stage-play was one which occurred in the ‘ Readings 
in ‘Modern Painters.”’ Mr. Ruskin was expatiating, as was 
his wont, on the vandalism of the modern world. On an easel 
beside him was a water-colour drawing by Turner of (I think) 
Leicester. ‘The old stone bridge is picturesque,’ he said, ‘ isn’t 
it? But of course you want something more “imposing” nowa- 
days. So youshall have it.’ And taking his paint-box and brush, 
Mr. Ruskin rapidly sketched in on the glass what is known in 
modern specifications asa‘ handsome iron structure.’ ‘Then,’ he 
continued, ‘you will want, of course, some tall factory chimneys, 
and I will give them to you galore,’ which he proceeded to do, in 
like fashion. ‘The blue sky of heaven was pretty, but you can- 
not have everything, you know.’ And Mr. Ruskin painted clouds 
of black smoke over the Turner sky. ‘ Your “improvements,” ’ 
he went on, ‘are marvellous “triumphs of modern industry,” I 
know; but somehow they do not produce nobler men and women, 
and no modern town is complete without a gaol and a lunatic 
asylum to crown it. So here they are for you.’ By which time 
not an inch of the Turner drawing was left visible under the 
‘improvements’ painted upon the glass. ‘ But for my part,’ said 
Mr. Ruskin, taking his sponge, and with one pass of the hand 
Sweeping away those modern improvements against which he has 


inveighed in vain in so many printed volumes—‘ for my part, I 
prefer the old.’” 





* Studies in Ruskin: Some Aspects of the Work and Teaching of John Ruskin, 
By Edward T. Cook, M.A, Orpington: George Allen. 1890. 





What may be called the strictly artistic side of Mr, 
Ruskin’s work is fully described in the chapter entitled 
“The Ruskin Drawing-School.” A brief account follows of 
Mr. Ruskin’s connection with Mr. Maurice’s foundation, “ The 
Working Men’s College,” where he taught for atime. “The 
May-Queen’s Festival at Whitelands Training College,” “St. 
George’s Guild and Museum,” the industrial experiments 
of the Langdale Linen Industry, clothmaking in the Isle 
of Man, “ George Thomson and Co.,” a woollen and worsted 
manufactory conducted on high co-operative principles, 
are successively described. To some readers, the seventh 
chapter of Part II, “Mr. Ruskin and the Booksellers,” 
will be the most interesting in the whole volume. If 
any sceptic should be disposed to ask, ‘How do these 
things actually work out,—do they pay?’ the Orpington 
publishing business furnishes a triumphant answer. We 
have not space for the details; but the result is certainly a 
triumph. We shall give it in Mr. Cook’s own words :—“ Mr. 
Ruskin’s profits are steadily growing every year, and exceed, 
I imagine, those made by any other serious author of the 
time.” His system of publishing “in the wilds of Kent” has 
—like most other schemes of his devising—been derided as 
impractical, visionary, and mad. On closer inspection, does 
there not seem to be some method in Mr. Ruskin’s “mad 
work”? To put the thing into figures: from one issue of a 
single book, the new edition of Modern Painters, Mr. Ruskin’s 
profit will not be less than £6,000. But then, he is Mr. 
Ruskin. Few can afford to stand alone without the help of 
the “Row.” We can only mention the appendices, giving 
notes of some of the Oxford lectures, and some highly 
interesting plates, in which we have specimens of Mr. 
Ruskin’s own work as a draughtsman. Mr. Cook’s volume 
has fairly earned a place in every Ruskin library. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is quite an exquisite specimen of typography and work- 
manship. Though the print is necessarily somewhat small for 
any eyes not of the strongest, it is as clear as it is possible for type 
of that size to be, and we get the complete works of the poet, with 
an excellent portrait and 535 pages of double-column print, in a 
volume small enough for the coat-pocket, and very light. Yet we 
have seen no trace of confused print, and should not know that the 
paper was thin but for the extreme lightness of the book. It is 
bound in morocco, contains a marker, and is altogether as handy 
and convenient as it is cheap and elegant. A more perfect gift- 
book for those whose eyes are strong, we have not seen this year. 

Two Little Boys. By Louise Marston. (John F. Shaw.)—This 
is a touching little story from the “annals of the poor.” It is 
mord common, we should imagine, to find children abandoned than 
to hear of their being kidnapped. However, the incidents suit 
the development of the plot, and so may be allowed. The two 
little lads figured on the cover in their neat knickerbocker-suits, 
are surely too well-dressed for Rob and Bob. Mr. Farrer’s Big 
“Os,” by Emily Brodie (Religious Tract Society), is another story 
of child-life.—From the same publishers we have Peter’s Sister, 
by Janet Eden. “Peter” is a crippled lad whom his mother, 
dying from overwork and care, has left to the charge of his sister 
Mary. The fortunes of this girl and of her sister “ Flo” are well 
described, and the book is an excellent story to put into the hands 
of girls working in factories and the like. 

Lloyd’s Sketches of Indian Life. (Chapman and Hall.)—Here we 
have some scores of coloured pictures of life, English and native, 
in India. Soldiers in uniform, the incidents of travel, English 
amusements, bits of scenery, and other matters that defy classifi- 
cation, make up a very entertaining volume. Perhaps the most 
amusing is “Jones at Peace,” with the punkah-wallah at work, 
with its contrast, “The -Punkah-Wallah at Peace,” with Jones at 
work on the mosquitoes. 

Every-Day Miracles. By Bedford Pollard. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—In a series of chapters on natural history, the writer seeks to 
interest young people in the wonders of every-day life, the stars, 
animals, plants, and kindred subjects. It is easy to interest 
children in such things, and Mr. Pollard does this as well as can 
be expected. The chapter where a stranger is supposed to come 
from Jupiter, and manifests his astonishment at vegetable growth, 
is sure to interest them. LEvery-Day Miracles may very well be 
read to children and commented upon, as it is written in a sort 
of conversational style which is generally found to be attractive. 
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True Stories from French History. Compiled by N. M. Paul. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—From Vercingetorix, the ablest cham- 
pion of Gallic liberties against Cesar, down to the Franco- 
Prussian War, with its recollections of Bazaine, M‘Mahon, and 
others, is the extent of a somewhat ambitious programme. If the 
author had aimed at less, he might have accomplished more. 
Three volumes at least—ancient, medieval, and modern—would 
have been amply supplied from the materials which, by their 
abundance, must have caused such an embarrassment of choice. 
The stories are thirty-two in number, and include most of the 
leading events in French history. 

Through Magic Glasses. By Arabella B. Buckley. (E. Stanford.) 
—Miss Buckley contrives, after her own skilful manner, to give a 
certain charm and liveliness to her scientific lessons. Her first 
subject is the moon. Descriptions, explained by excellent illus- 
trations, are given of its characteristics. (We may note especially 
a plan of the Peak of Teneriffe, showing a quite curious resemblance 
to one of the lunar craters.) The microscope, the telescope, and 
the spectroscope are then successively described, and some of the 
marvels which are revealed by them are given. Miss Buckley 
finds especial delight in the wonders of the heavens, and gives us 
some very interesting chapters on “The Sun: its Spots, Eclipses, 
&e.,” and “ The Stars.” Concluding chapters take us back to the 
early history of the horse, and to pre-historic man. 

The Nine Worlds. By Mary E. Litchfield. (Ginn and Co.)— 
The writer has retold the beautiful stories of the old Norse 
mythology in well-chosen and expressive language, and has, we 
think, hit the happy mean between simplicity and a more exact 
and ambitious rendering. Her own style, indeed, has a certain 
unmistakeable literary touch about it, which has added to the 
beauty of the originals. An additional incident which she has 
thrown in is conceived in good taste, and supplies no contrast to the 
tenor of the rest. The Nine Worlds will interest older as well as 
younger people, who at least can relish much of the charm that 
children could not grasp with readiness, a charm that the writer 
has rendered with distinct power, though it could scarcely fail to 
be felt. 

The Dominant Seventh. By Kate Elizabeth Clark. (Heinemann.) 
—The Dominant Seventh is a somewhat romantic story with, as its 
title denotes, a musical setting. The characters are musicians, 
and without their music they would not possess much interest for 
us. It is in the treatment of the elements of the musical atmo- 
sphere that the writer displays knowledge and acquaintance with 
that air of romance and supersensitiveness that musicians feel and 
are swayed by. The prevailing bent of writers to introduce the 
psychical element into their stories is illustrated by one or two 
incidents occuring during a performance. The characters, indeed, 
are not quite natural, and talk too epigrammatically for musicians. 
But if we except these faults, and the slight touch of improbability 
about it, the story is a decidedly readable one, and should be so to 
musicians, with its emotional tendencies and descriptions. 


One-and-Twenty Pages. By “Twym.” (David Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow.)—This is a volume of sketches humorous and pathetic, 
sketches of life high and low, of a wedding-breakfast, for instance: 
a football-match, “The People’s Dinner-Hour,” “The People’s 
Clothes-Market,” &c. They are cleverly drawn.— A Souvenir of 
“ Ravenswood,” illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge, J. Harker, and 
Hawes Craven (Cassell and Co.), portrays the scenes of Mr. 
Herman Merivale’s play, brought out at the Lyceum in the 
autumn of this year. 

We have received a “new edition, revised and enlarged,” of 
Mr. W. H. G. Kingston’s Yacht Voyage Round England (Religious 
Tract Society). The illustrations are numerous and good. 
“ Round England ” must be understood to include the island up to 
the “Glen More nan Albin,” for the travellers do not tempt the 
dangerous seas of Cape Wrath and the Orkneys, but make their 
way through the Caledonian Canal, and then turn southward. 


Up North ina Whaler. By Edward A. Rand. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—This is a story of adventure in the Arctic Seas. We are 
told something in it of what has been endured and achieved by 
explorers in those regions, and we also have presented to us pictures 
of the life led by those explorers of whom we hear little or nothing, 
the adventurous men who follow the whaling trade. These scenes 
are grouped round the personality of a young hero, whose career 
shows, to use the author’s words, “ how character well grounded in 
Christian principles may be expected to be an abiding structure.” 


Mad John Burleigh. By Mrs. Charles Garnett. (S. W. Part- 
ridge and Co.)—John Burleigh, possessed by a vocation to 
the work of a clergyman, refuses the succession to an inheri- 
tance which his uncle offers him. This is his first “mad- 
ness.” His work in his first parish—where the rector, Canon 4 
Tredman, an admirable organiser, whom everybody respects and 





no one loves—is very well described ; and in his own parish after- 





wards, is of a piece with this his beginning. He is still “mad” in 
the estimation of the worldly, but is one of “ Wisdom’s children ” 
for all that. The story of his life, his failures and his successes 
is told with much pathetic power. Mrs. Garnett does not fall 
into the mistake of idealising. John Burleigh does win souls for 
his Master, but he finds that, too often, “he that is unjust is 
unjust still, and he that is filthy, filthy still”’ Mrs. Boothroyd 
and Bradley are pictures of character only too true to life. On 
the other hand, Rebecca Sugden and Bob Chatteris were prizes 
worth winning. Mad John Burleigh is an excellent book, and 
should do much good if it could get into the right hands, 


Royal Portrait Gallery. (Nelson and Sons.)—Here we have a 
series of pictures of English Sovereigns from William the Con- 
queror down to Victoria, together with some sketches of earlier 
times. Each portrait is accompanied by letterpress, sometimes in 
verse (for which Mrs. Hemans has been frequently laid under 
contribution), sometimes in prose. It is about time that the fiction 
of Prince Henry striking Judge Gascoigne were banished even 
from children’s books. From the same publishers we also get 
Pictures and Stories from English History. One of the pictures, we 
observe, is repeated (King Alfred in the Danish Camp). The 
Black Prince must have been very precocious to command an 
army at sixteen, but he could hardly have had the heavy moustache 
with which the artist adorns him in “The Black Prince finding 
the Banner.” 

Ada Hatherley at School. By Constance Evelyn. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—Ada Hatherley is an impulsive, somewhat head- 
strong girl of fifteen, whom her parents, having to make a journey 
to America, determine to leave for a year at a boarding-school. 
How she troubles herself and others there, and how she is broken 
in, is told in this volume. The episode of Mrs. Treby and her 
grand-daughter is good in itself, but seems to us hardly in place 
in this story. 

Fritz of Prussia. By Lucy Taylor. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
Miss Taylor tells the story of ‘“ Frederick, second Emperor of 
Germany,” from the days of his boyhood down to his death. Of 
course we hear much, as we read of the immediate subject of the 
memoir, of the notable men who were connected with him, of 
Bismarck, of Moltke, and of Von Roon. We read also of his 
children, especially of that astonishing young man who is now 
“William, third Emperor of Germany.” Miss Taylor has put 
together her book with care, and seems to possess, besides the 
necessary gift of industry, some power of thinking for herself. 


Roland Kalbris. By Hector Malot. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
M. Malot produces excellent books for young people. He has 
all the vivacity and delicate humour that are characteristic of 
the best French writers. The hero of this story is a most in- 
teresting and entertaining personage, and his inventor does not 
find it necessary to spice his adventures with the horrors which 
English authors seem to find indispensable. There is scarcely a 
drop of blood spilt from one end of the book to the other. The 
story of how Roland and M. de Bihoret lose themselves in a fog 
on the sands, and how they are saved by the ready wit and pre- 
sence of mind of the boy, is excellent. 


An Ocean Knight. Translated from the French of Fortuné du 
Boisgobey. (Frederick Warne and Co.)}—Hilarion, Chevalier de 
Tourville, is a name known to Englishmen chiefly as the com- 
mander of the French fleet at the Battle of La Hogue. That 
affair was a disaster; but he had a distinguished career before it 
happened, for he had served against the Corsairs of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is this story which occupies the greater part of M. 
du Boisgobey’s book. He does not tell us whether we are to take 
all his narrative as historical, including the highly entertaining 
account of the young Hilarion’s masquerading as a girl when the 
Count de Gonville comes to his mother’s chiteau to choose a wife 
from among his sisters. Historical or not, the tale is very well told. 
Andronica is a very picturesque figure indeed. The illustrations, 
though unequal, are spirited. 

The Percivals. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—In many respects this is a more ambitious work than 
has hitherto been attempted by the author of a number of stories 
distinguished more by simplicity than by any other quality. Mrs. 
Green not only endeavours, and with a considerable amount of 
ability, to sketch the different characters of a houseful of girls, 
but she seeks to draw to the life one man of exceptional self- 
confidence and force of brain. Julian Hamilton, the sceptical man 
of the world, married to a beautiful and believing woman, is a 
distinct success, although it is perhaps just as well for the peace 
of mind of his wife Frederica, that he is cut off at an early age. 
Her sister Oona is, however, a very good foil to her. Where 
there are so many marriageable girls as there are in this story, and 
with such different, if not contrasted, characters as the Percivals, 
a very considerable amount of skill is shown in getting the 
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majority of them married to young men of the right sort. Mrs. 
Green succeeds, however, in this difficult task, although, on the 
other hand, it must be allowed that she is not very successful 
when she lands on Irish soil. 

Floss Silverthorne. By Agnes Giberne. (John F. Shaw.)—It is 
a pity that the very genuine piety in this book is so emphasised as 
almost to become—or at least to seem—unctuosity, and slightly to 
mar the story, which is a simple but rather a good one in its way. 
In it we are told how Floss Silverthorn and her big brother Hugh 
are evicted—through no fault of the evictor—from the house they 
have got to like, by Colonel Marshall; how Floss makes herself 
indispensable, on the death of a child, in the house of the Mar- 
shalls; and how, after a period of unsuccessful experiments, all 
ends well for Hugh as well as for herself. Floss is an admirable 
study of a simple-hearted, well-reared, and self-sacrificing child. 

The White Lady of Hazelwood. By Emily S. Holt. (John F. 
Shaw.)—This is an attempt—and, on the whole, a very successful 
attempt—to reproduce, in the form of an essentially religious 
historical fiction, the last and miserable days of Marguerite of 
Flanders, who in her time, as Countess of Montfort, had played a 
part, if not as heroic, at least as manly as that of Joan of Arc, and 
who was treated in her old age much as Lear was treated by 
Goneril and Regan. There is an unnecessary amount of padding 
in this story; but the final and revolting exhibition of ingratitude 
on the part of Marguerite’s son is remarkably powerful. 

The Garret and the Garden, and Jeff Benson. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.)—In neither of the two stories which compose this volume 
is Mr. Ballantyne quite up to his usual mark, although in themselves 
both are, in point of incident and of unobtrusive moral teaching, 
much above the gift-book average. In the first and more ambitious 
of the two, he seems to deal with phases of London life with which 
he is not specially familiar,—with the world of thieves and gamins, 
and good humble people trembling on the verge of pauperism ; 
while the herculean Scotchman who appears on the scene is too 
much of a caricature, too much of the Scotchman that would be 
introduced into a harlequinade for the express purpose of making 
an English gallery laugh. In “Jeff Benson,” again, the adven- 
turous element is subordinated too much to the moral teaching, 
and to the advocacy of such undoubtedly valuable institutions as 
swimming-baths. Susie in the one story, and Rosebud in the 
other, however, are girls of the bright, innocent type that Mr. 
Ballantyne delights and succeeds in sketching. 


Eventide Light. By Emma Marshall. (John F. Shaw.)—This 
is a good specimen of the historical novel, specially intended for 
boys and girls, and suited to their capacities. Treating of the 
Armada period of history, it recounts the remarkable experiences 
of “the only child and sole heiress of Sir Arthur Dakyns, Knt., 
of Hackness, near to-Searborough,” who has three husbands, the 
first and favourite being Walter Devereux, brother of the Earl of 
Essex, and the second, Thomas Sidney, brother of the historical 
Philip. This story, into which incidentally a good deal is intro- 
duced about the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, and other 
facts which are part and parcel of ordinary British history, is 
supposed to be told by the waiting-woman and companion of 
Dame Margaret Hoby—as Sir Arthur Dakyns’s daughter comes 
ultimately to be designated, from her taking a third husband— 
who has her own vicissitudes in love, that end in temporary happi- 
ness. Eventide Light is a very agreeable and historically well- 
sustained story, although the ostensible heroine, Dame Margaret, 
is a trifle too meek, and too submissive to her surroundings. 





The Last of the Macallisters. By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke 
and Co.)—This is a story with the eternal Prince Charlie for sub- 
hero, and an athletic and violent young Highland chieftain, with 
no merits but athleticism and violence, for hero, set in the eternal 
*45. Itis rather less boring than most stories in which your High- 
land chieftain figures, owing to its being written by an American 
who seems to have some dim perception that, after all, a life of 
plunder and violence under an autocratic chieftain is not wholly 
admirable. Against the authoress’s desires, one likes the eldest 
son, who settles down as a civilised gentleman, so much better 
than the intended hero, who finally exports himself to be a slave- 
owner in Virginia, that the book seems rather manqué. 

Strange Doings in Strange Places. By divers Authors. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Two disappointed and mad lovers, one who disguises 
himself as a guide and assaults his mountaineering mistress on 
the brink of a precipice in the High Alps, another who does the 
same on the top of a ruined belfry; three duels 4 la mort—one in 
a deserted gold-mine, another on an iceberg, another in which a 
murdered man suddenly appears and shoots his murderer—a 
murderer in a hospital who tries to murder another man alone in 
the ward with him because he suspects his secret, and other like 
horrors, will be enough to satisfy the most plum-puddingy 
appetite for having your flesh made to creep. But the most 





ardent shilling-shocker devourer, whose sense of improbability 
has been depraved into next-to-nothingness, would protest against 
Bob Cheddar’s Fate, by Fitzgerald Molloy, which makes an Oxford 
man become a burglar, not because he has lived the life of a Birchall, 
but, on the contrary, because being a most unexceptionable young 
man, he has been rejected by a young woman; and finally dies 
because he burgles the house of his former admiration. 


Hawing and Holding. By J. E. Panton. (Trischler and Co.)— 
Mrs. Panton is well known in connection with pots and pans, the 
concealment of corners, and the adornment of attics. She seems 
a little out of her element in the realms of passion and politics. 
Her guns hardly carry metal enough for a three-volume novel. 
The hero is a Radical son of a Duke, who lives, by-the-way, at a 
place which figures in the first volume as Woodyhide and Woody- 
hyde, and in the second as Windyholme. The heroine is the lovely 
daughter of a fraudulent bankrupt who had committed suicide, 
is in love with a journalist of the shadiest possible type, who 
jilts her on the failure of her fortunes. She marries the ducal 
scion, but runs away with her former lover because her husband 
is too intent on some wonderful Bill to compel the landlords to 
establish factories in every village. However,no harm happens. 
The quondam lover is fetched back by his wife, the heroine, after 
a little East-ending, returns to her home and her husband, whose 
wonderful Bill has been adopted by the Dukes, and England and 
the heroine are saved. The style in which this wondrous tale is 
told may be gauged by the following sentence, which is one 
of the least muddled in the book, and about half the length 
of most, a good many sentences extending over more than 
a page: “The graceful manner in which she used her hands and 
arms had not escaped his watchful eye, while the way in which 
she listened without forcing herself and her ideas prominently 
forward, all tended to indicate a receptive mind, waiting for that 
other intellect, masculine, more powerful in every way, that 
should lead her own the while it expanded genially, and became 
indeed the helpmeet fit for that of an ambitious man.” How 
listening could force any one and her ideas prominently forward, 
whose mind is to expand genially, and whether it is the masculine 
intellect or the feminine which is to become a helpmeet for an 
ambitious man, we hope the authoress can explain. 

Wedding. Stories of the Long Lane that has No Turning. By Robert 
Overton, and others. (Hutchinson and Co )—We cannot see the 
applicability of the second title of this collection of stories. 
Marriage, especially modern marriage, is the last institution to 
be quoted as an illustration—“leastways in a contrairy sense, 
wich the meaning is the same ”’—of the popular saying about a 
long lane. The stories are readable for the most part, but two of 
them are very silly, and only one, “ Dave’s Wife,” can claim re- 
markable excellence. This American tragedy in a nutshell 
possesses real merit, and touches the reader with the sudden, 
keen pathos of Mr. Bret Harte’s pictures of a kind of life 
and a mixture of classes utterly strange to our English notions 
and experience. 

The Winding Way. By J.S. Fletcher. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—This is a strong and ingenious story, which is saying a great 
deal for a variation on the often-used theme of the personation of 
a dead man by a temporary comrade who has got hold of his 
papers and takes unlawful possession of his inheritance. The 
literary merit of the work is not great; but for what the story is, 
a brisk succession of incidents of the sensational kind, with 
plenty of crime, a fair sprinkling of love, some cleverly managed 
coincidences, one really amusing villain, and an innocent victim, 
the writer deserves commendation. He does not try to please 
the higher, but he appeals successfully to the more general taste 
in fiction; and he brings his criminals to exemplary grief by a 
clever and reasonable process. 


Ardis Claverton. By Frank R. Stockton. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Extravagance is the life and soul of the works of the author of 
“Rudder Grange,” but it is extravagance of a kind which we most 
gladly allow him. The man-slaying Virginian Cleopatra to whom 
this story introduces us, with her embarras of lovers, is as charming 
as her surroundings, relations, and proceedings are impossible, a 
brave, delicate, dainty, sweet, daring, outlandish creature, whose 
exploits of horsemanship and man-quelling are wildly fanciful, 
but thrilling too, and the “inadvertent captivation ” all round is 
deliciously comic. The esthetic lover, happily described by a 
rival as “the head ass of all the world,” who comes to an un- 
expectedly tragical end, is by far the best caricature of a 
wearisome craze that has been produced—not excepting Miss 
Broughton’s in “Second Thoughts”—and the horse-stealing 
episode, which gives us a glimpse of a social condition we had 
believed to be as dead as the “Nick of the Woods” state of 
things, is very fine and powerful. Mr. Stockton’s peculiar humour, 
which is not to everybody’s taste, but suits ours, pervades the 
book; its quaintness, its subdued tone, its sub-acid hints, con- 
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trasting with its occasional unfetttered drollery (as displayed in 
Shad, the Negro), are all at their best in this story, one that could 
not be imagined to have the slightest foundation in any kind of 
fact. 

Rosalba : a Story of the Apennines. By F. G. Wallace-Good- 
body. (Allen and Co.)—This is a strange hook. The story is 
confused and rather tedious, and it seems now and then to con- 
found the social condition of Italy present with that of Italy past. 
The people are not particularly agreeable, although some of the 
characters are very well drawn, and Rosalba herself is half-insane 
and not quite intelligible; yet a good deal of interest attaches to 
the work, and it especially arouses curiosity as to the mind of the 
writer. With whom does he think,—with the Marchese, with Scare- 
field, or with Father Massimo? Is he so melancholy a man as he 
makes each of these in his different way ? The religious discussion, 
or perhaps we ought to say, the questioning of religious possibili- 
ties, is the most interesting feature of the book, and not at all out 
of place. 

Kilgroom: a Story of Ireland. By John A. Steuart. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Since Mr. Anthony Trollope wrote “The Mac- 
dermots of Ballycloran,” no such pathetic picture of an Irish- 
man has been drawn as that of Ned Blake in Mr. Steuart’s 
powerful and painful story of Irish life. Thady Macdermot and 
his fate has a setting far inferior in interest and picturesqueness 
to that which surrounds the tragic figure of the ruined young 
man who loses his life in the effort to save his malignant per- 
secutor from the stealthy murderer, although a minute before his 
own soul has been full of vengeance, and Thady is a less 
interesting person until the supreme catastrophe occurred; but 
tthe same kind of fatality, the dramatic force of “ merciless 
disaster,” follows each under absolutely dissimilar circumstances, 
with similar effect. The whole story is full of force and truth of 
delineation, but there is too much local dialect for English readers 
in general. The ending of the love-tale is very fine indeed; any 
writer might be proud of the scene in which Aileen tells her father 
how she has “ given up” her true lover, and to whom. 

Nutshell Novels. By J. Ashby-Sterry. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
This crowded but trivial volume affords a confirmation of the old 
saying, “Too much of a good thing is good for nothing.” ‘Taken 
separately, or even two at a time, Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s stories are 
«very tolerable, and—to be endured; ”’ but a whole big book full 
of such trivialities as “A Dive for a Darling,” and “ Woskin,” is 
quite another thing. Mr. Ashby-Sterry has been ill-advised in 
doing the other thing. He has added another terrible example to 
the long list of superfluous reprints. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. (Longmans and Co.)—The 
success of Mrs. Deland’s first notable work, “John Ward, 
Preacher,” has encouraged her in writing on similar lines,—that 
is to say, in depicting the peace and comfort that are derived from 
breaking with every form of orthodoxy, and surrendering our- 
selves to the vague; in fact, to the sort of thing that used to be 
called (before it became so prevalent) “the religion of the blue 
sky.” In the case of Sidney, there comes “a bolt from the blue,” 
and she grows more and more convinced in her vagueness. 
There is a good deal of the forcible-feeble in the story, but it is 
readable, if not gravely impressive. Mrs. Deland will not make 
converts, we fancy, among educated persons of thoughtful minds, 
given to consider the meaning of a Divine Revelation; but 
she will please readers who like a story that interests them in 
fictitious people not violently “naughty,” and rather “ nice,” while 
it enables them to flatter themselves that they are materially 
improving their minds. 

Syd Belton. By G. Manville Fenn. (Methuen and Co.)—Mr. 
Fenn takes for his sub-title, ‘The Boy who would not go to Sea.” 
He works up to this idea very well. Sydney Belton is not one of 
those enthusiastic lads who are bent on a sea-life, and very often 
come home permanently disenchanted by their first voyage. On 
the contrary, he shows the greatest reluctance to follow the career 
which his father, the Captain, and still more resolutely his uncle, 
the Admiral, have chosen for him. His own liking is to a doctor’s 
profession, and he disgusts his naval relatives by his eagerness to 
learn all that a doctor can teach him. However, filial feeling 
triumphs in the end; and, having gone to sea, he does his duty 
without flinching. The principal interest of the book centres in 
the narrative of how young Belton holds the position which his 
Captain has sent a party to occupy. The Lieutenant is disabled 
by an accident which, but for Syd’s smattering of medical know- 
ledge, would have cost him his life. (Mr. Fenn might have said 
a good word here for the Ambulance and “ First Aid to the 
Wounded” lectures.) Somehow Syd comes into command 
of the party, and does his work skilfully and boldly. From 


beginning to end, the book is a vivid and even striking 
picture of sea-life——We have not been so favourably im- 
pressed with another work from Mr. Fenn’s pen, 


Nolens 





Volens; or, the Adventures of Don Lavington (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.) To speak candidly, this seems to us a little thin 
The first eighty pages of the book tell us how Don gets 
into trouble with his uncle, a British merchant, and runs away 
Then we have a lengthy account of how he and his companion, 
who runs away from a scolding wife, are laid hold of by a press. 
gang, how they attempt to escape, and how finally they get away. 
Far on in the volume, we reach what is presumably intended for 
its specialty, the adventures with the New Zealanders, by whose 
aid they at last succeed in giving the authorities of the * Golden 
Danaé’ the slip. Mr. Fenn is never dull, and there is no diffi- 
culty in reading whatever he is pleased to write, but Nolens 
Volens is not one of his happiest efforts. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With a Preface 
by Austin Dobson, and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Mac- 
millan.)—Mr. Austin Dobson’s preface appeared as an article in 
the English Illustrated Magazine. It gives a highly interesting his- 
tory of the illustrations of Goldsmith’s tale. The first edition with 
pictures was that of 1779 (the “ Vicar” appeared in 1766). In 
the last century, Stothard did the best work as an illustrator; in 
this, we have the names, among many others, of Cruikshank and 
Mulready. The information about the contributions of foreign 
artists will be new to most readers. They do not seem to have 
been successful ; Goldsmith has been Gallicised in France, and 
Teutonised in Germany. On the whole, Mr. Austin Dobson thinks 
that “Goldsmith has not yet found his fitting pictorial inter- 
preter.” Whether Mr. Hugh Thomson will be found to have 
filled this empty place, is more than we can attempt to say. To 
hit the mean between the serious and the humorous is the object 
which has to be attained. The tale itself inclines to the latter 
rather than to the former, and Mr. Thomson’s illustrations follow 
the same bent. Sometimes, we are inclined to think, they go too 
far in this direction. The squire asleep in the most pathetic part 
of the sermon, is a caricature. Among the drawings most to our 
liking are “ The Village Quire,” on p. 74; “The Bundle of Pro- 
posals,” p. 171; and the “ Officers of Justice,” on p. 223. 

Tales by Leigh Hunt. Now first Collected, with a Prefatory 
Memoir, by William Knight, LL.D. (Paterson and Co.)— 
Leigh Hunt was an accomplished essayist and poet, great in 
neither department but pleasant in both. Keats, whom he be- 
friended when a helping hand was needed, spoke of him after- 
wards with bitterness, and no doubt felt that his own early work 
had been infected by Hunt’s mannerisms. As a critic, what was 
sweet and musical in verse had more charm for Hunt than what 
was great; and as aman, his foibles and virtues displayed a nature 
swayed by feeling far more than by high thinking. He wrote 
immensely, and there is a measure of charm even in his slightest 
essays. On the other hand, his prose stories have little to com- 
mend them, and are unworthy of the handsome form in which 
they appear in this volume. Some of them are so feeble that 
they must have been written, one would think, when Hunt was 
in urgent want of “copy” for his numerous periodicals. It is a 
pity they should be issued in book-form, and we observe that 
Professor Knight very wisely passes no judgment upon them. 
Although somewhat of a Sybarite, Hunt was a laborious workman, 
and in this respect,as the editor observes, he almost rivalled 
Southey. About twenty years ago, Mr. Ireland published an 
elaborate catalogue of Leigh Hunt’s works, and of his papers in 
periodicals, with the comments of contemporary and subsequent 
critics. How much the poet achieved, often under a stress of diffi- 
culties, may be seen in that remarkable “ List.” Leigh Hunt is not 
much read nowadays. Yet there are some of his works that deserve 
to be remembered, and his Autobiography, as Carlyle said truly, is 
an excellent good book ;—“ by far the best,” he adds, “ of the auto- 
biographic kind I remember to have seen in the English 
language.” 

The Life of Robert Burns. By John Gibson Lockhart. Revised 
edition, with new Notes, Appendices, and Literary Illustrations, 
by John H. Ingram. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—On the title-page of 
this volume, the editor has unfortunately quoted a familiar 
couplet from Wordsworth with two misprints in one line. The 
notes are interesting, and the best Life of Burns we possess is 
worthy of the attention Mr. Ingram has betsowed upon it. There 
is some fresh and attractive matter in the appendices, and some 
old matter the insertion of which is appropriate. Extracts from 
“Christopher North’s” review of the iuife are given, and 
Carlyle’s fine paper on Burns appears without abridgment. 
Who does not regret that his article on the best and greatest of 
Scotland’s men of letters was not equally just and generous? 
Writing of Cunningham in his Journal, Scott says: ‘Honest Allan 
—a leal and true Scotsman of the old cast!” That Lockhart held 
him in equal respect is evident, since the biography of Burns is 
dedicated to Cunningham and to Hogg. We are now told “ that 
not a single statement made by Allan Cunningham about Burns 
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may be accepted as fact unless fully corroborated by independent 
witnesses. His whole story of the poet’s career is replete with, 
to say the best of it, inaccuracy and imagination.” On the other 
hand, Cunningham’s “ Burns” is described in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
Dictionary as a “ meritorious” work. 


The Bookworm. An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Litera- 
ture. Third Series. (Elliot Stock.)—Although this olla podrida 
of good things about books and book-collectors does not fully 
answer to its title, it is a capital volume to glance over in leisure 
moments. The Treasury contains as much perhaps about new 
books as about ‘old-time literature,” and it is none the less 
interesting on that account. There are few readers who will not 
find some gossip here that is new and entertaining. A letter 
taken from a volume printed for private circulation contains a 
vivid portraiture of Wilson and Lockhart. De Quincey is repre- 
sented with eyes “beaming with intellect and opium,” and 
Wordsworth as reading his own poetry exceedingly well; “Catch 
him,” said Wilson,“ reciting any other.” The writer is wrong in 
saying that Wordsworth and Southey were “ bosom-friends.”” Each 
had a high esteem for the other, but their characters differed 
too much to admit of ardent friendship; and what does he mean 
by the remark that the dead languages looked through Sara 
Coleridge’s eyes, and that her smile was “ just like a Latin smile” ? 
An attractive account is given of several private libraries, in- 
cluding Mr. Gladstone’s, Mr. Joseph Knight’s, and Mr. F. Locker- 
Lampson’s. The last-named happy possessor of splendid books is 
well known as the most charming living writer of vers de société. 
In the “ Miscellanea,” a variety of interesting facts are stored 
up. Thus, we read that Scott fills two volumes of the British 
Museum Catalogue, and that Schiller, strange to say, requires the 
same space. If the money received by an author for his books 
be a test of literary fame, a certain Mr. Buel in America must be 
placed on a level with Scott, for it is said that his royalties this 
year will exceed £10,000. Bunyan’s high reputation does not 
lessen with age, and the most important books in English litera- 
ture acquired last year by the British Museum were three volumes 
written by the Bedford dreamer. There is little that is humorous 
in The Bookworm, but the following anecdote from America may 
be quoted :—* While my brother’s novel, ‘The Hoosier School- 
master,’ was in its first popularity, I published a little novel of no 
consequence of my own. My brother had my book pressed upon 
his attention by the news-boy on a train, who assured him it 
was written by the author of ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’ 
When my brother pointed out the discrepancy in Christian names, 
the lad replied: ‘Oh, yes! I know. There’s a pair on ’em, but 
this ’un wrote t’other’s book. He tole me so hisself the other 
day.’ ” 


The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah el.-lxvi. By John Forbes, 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—Some forty years ago, Dr. 
Forbes, who is now Emeritus Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh, wrote a very ingenious treatise on 
the parallelisms of Scripture. In this he pointed out the 
symmetrical construction of various passages. He now applies 
an argument based on considerations of this kind, to “reclaim,” 
as he puts it, the later chapters of Isaiah for the prophet of 
Hezekiah’s reign. We cannot trace out this argument in detail, 
and must own that there are difficulties that seem insuperable ; 
but we may congratulate the veteran scholar on the vigour of 
mind which enables him to make this contribution to Biblical 
criticism. 


The Troubles of Monsieur Bourgeois. By George Frost. (Eden, 
temington, and Co.)—The struggles of Monsieur Bourgeois to 
achieve those ever-receding desiderata, economy, and a dot for his 


‘ daughter, despite the extravagance, and hankerings after the 


society of their betters, of his women-kind, are most moving and 
vivid. His ludicrous attempts at economy, ludicrous as compared 
to the sweeping lavishness of his wife and daughter, will appeal 
to both bourgeoisie and middle class. The ambition of the class 
he represents is not supposed to be so eager, and certainly it is 
not so full of indefinite grades of complexities, as the corre- 
sponding class in another country; yet it appears that human 
nature is the same everywhere. Mr. Frost’s sketch is, however. 
very well drawn, and seems to us very close and truthful. The 
“ Bourgeois” is unmistakeable, if not very delicately drawn, and 
he and his family are capital likenesses. The broken English 
becomes a little tedious, by-the-way; the short, jerky style might 
have been preserved without the repetition of ‘‘ze;” however, 
the book is most readable, and no one can misunderstand it. 


The Autocrat in the Green; with a Play after “ Othello.” By 
William Spink. (Bickers and Son.)—Mr. Spink puts forth with 
much vigour, and occasional looseness of expression, his views on 
the drama of to-day. If it is to be elevated to the splendour of 
thought and action of Shakespeare’s creations, then Shakespeare 





must be taken as a model. He gives a drama called Lesled, taking 
Othello as a model. It is a courageous attempt, but it is extremely 
doubtful if Lesled will tempt others to follow the same plan. As 
for the first part of the book, it is a disquisition, earnest no doubt 
in meaning, but somewhat wandering, wanting in connection, and 
not always clear. : 

Wood-Carving. By C. G. Leland, M.A. (Whittaker and Co.)— 
This is published, we are told,in furtherance of the object of prac- 
tical education, a subject on which the author has already written. 
Whatever may be its aim, it treats of wood-carving very clearly 
and practically, and is copiously illustrated, so that the carver 
has designs and illustrations together. Mr. Leland, who writes 
pleasantly as well as didactically, strives to make the carver realise 
the immense field which lies open to him, ranging from the legs 
of a table to the beams of a ceiling. We do not doubt the courage 
of the wood-carver to undertake anything ; the only fear is that he 
may fall into a certain sameness of design and motive, to avoid 
which he must be perpetually on the alert. Even the good carver 
sometimes neglects the subsidiary tools, the quiet tricks and less 
striking parts of his art. All this Mr. Leland is careful to impress 
on the student. 

Short Biographies for the People. By Various Writers. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society.)—This is the seventh volume of a series of 
which we have on several previous occasions spoken with well- 
deserved praise. The subjects of the twelve biographies are 
Abraham Lincoln, Waldo (the life written by the Rev. E. Combe, 
D.D.), Simeon, Sir E. Parry, Dr. Edmund Calamy, Archbishop 
Ussher, Dr. J. Abercrombie, Archbishop Whately, Dr. James 
Hamilton, Sir James Simpson, George Wishart, and Dr. Moffat. 
——With this may be mentioned a volume of biographical in- 
terest, Sketches of the Quiet in the Land, by Frances Bevan (John 
F. Shaw and Co.) The subjects of these sketches are the eminent 
pietistic teachers who sought to revive German Protestantism in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


The Post-Ofice London Directory for 1891. The ninety-second 
annual publication. (Kelly and Co.)—A commendable feature in 
connection with the latest issue of this compact and useful 
business compendium is the fact that the enterprising pub- 
lishers have reduced the price to subscribers from 32s. 6d. 
to 25s., and to non-subscribers from 40s. to 32s. It is also the 
intention of the publishers to issue annually, as soon after the 
publication of the London Directory as possible, an adjunct in 
the shape of the “ Merchants’, Manufacturers’, and Shippers’ 
Directory,” which will contain the names of the leading mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the provinces and the principal 
trading centres of the world. The “ new trades” added this year 
number 133. The map has been enlarged, printed on linen, on 
the scale of four inches to the mile, and the distances from point 
to point in the area it embraces can be readily calculated. A 
careful test proves the Directory to be as accurate in all its 
divisions as it would seem possible for such a compilation to be. 


We have received some fine specimens of various processes of 
artistic reproduction. The Autotype Company publish Zenobia’s 
Last Look on Palmyra, by Mr. Herbert Schmalz, a fine work, which. 
has been secured for the National Gallery of Melbourne, Victoria. 
‘This is executed by the autogravure process. Messrs. Frost 
and Reed send us two etchings. The first is The Entrance to St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, Glastonbury Abbey, an original etching by Mr. 
Charles Bird. It is a magnificent piece of architectural work, and 
the details are very finely given by the artist. The First of Sep- 
tember: Sportsmen Regaling, is an etching by Mr. Leopold Lowen- 
stern, after the painting by Mr. W. Dendy Sadler, a very careful 
work in the Dutch style. Tn pure mezzotint engraving from the 
same publishers we have Capel Curig, North Wales, by Mr. John 
Finnie, a successful study of light and shade; and The Windmill, 
by the same artist, and showing the same high qualities. 








New Epirions.—Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—It would have been too much to expect anything new 
in this volume. Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote very little verse in 
his later years. Less than twenty pages are sufiicient to contain 
all his “ Later Poems,” which, indeed, are only four in number, 
the beautiful threnody on the death of Dean Stanley, and the 
three that commemorate the dachshound ‘Geist,’ the canary 
‘ Matthias,’ and ‘ Kaiser,’ who should have been another dachs-~ 
hound, but was not. In a way, it was characteristic of him that 
his latest tributes were paid, not to man, but to man’s humble 
friends. But if there was nothing new to give to the world, we have 
the old conveniently arranged, a final shape, we may presume, of 
poems that have been shuflied about in a somewhat perplexing 
way.—-Messrs. Smith and Elder publish new editions of Hodge 
and his Masters, and The Gamekeeper at Home, by Richard Jefferies. 
Waterlon’s Wanderings in South America. (Nelson and Co.)— 
The review by Sydney Smith has been prefixed. Abel Drake’s 
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Wife. By John Saunders. (W.H. Allen and Co.) ——The Heriots. 
By Sir H. S. Cunningham. (Macmillan.) 

Curistmas Numpers.—We have received the following :—The 
Gentlewoman, the Queen, the Rod and Gun, the Lady, the Review cf 
Reviews, and the Journal of Decorative Art Annual. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——< 
Anglicamer (C.), Faith, Fact, and Fancy, cr 8vo ..... Senete (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Bell (E.), Boxing and Wrestling, 12m0 .............s0.scsseseeseesseee LACIE: (Bell) 3/6 
Boyesen (W. H.), Against Heavy Odds, cr 8vo ...(S. Low) 5/0 
Brady (W. M.), Anglo-Roman Papers, #to .............. (A, Gardner) 7/6 
Bronnt (W. T.), Metal-Worker’s Handy-Book, cr 8v0 ...........0.00.00000 (S. Low) 12/6 
Clegg’s Ready-Reckoner for Cotton Trades, 8V0 .............cseeseeseeceeees (Clegg) 15/0 
Dickens (0.\, Works: Little Dorrit, Crown Edition, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 5/0 





























Dixie (F.), Anievee ; or, the Warrior Queen, Cr 8V0 .............20..000000s (Henry) 5/0 
Elsie Yachting with the Raymonds, cr 8vo ............. (Routledge) 2/0 
Exell (J. S.), Genesis, Vol. I. (Bib. Illus.), 8V0.............cecceseeececeeseeeee! (Nisbet) 7/6 
Gibb (W.), The Royal House of Start, folio .. (Macmillan) 147/0 


Hartland (E. 8.), Science of Fairy-Tales, cr 8vo .. 


Jackson (L ), Centuries of European Progress, 8 ami 
Ladd (G_ T.), Introduction to Philosophy, 870 .............06.ce.cseeeseees Od 12/0 
Leckie (J.), Life and Religion, cr 8vo ............ .(MacLehose 


Lightfoot (J. B.), Cambridge Sermons, cr 8vo. 
Macanlay (G. C.). Herodctus, Book iii., 12mo .... is 
Macduff (J. R.), Hospice of the Pilgrim, 12mo ...............006 ceseeseeees (Nelson) 2/6 
Magnusson (E.), National Life, 8vo............... és pbiayiiontanescniaaaumcaaieal (Unwin) 10/6 
Marsh (J. B.), Cameo-Cutting, cr 8vo ........... .(Wells Gardner) 1/6 





Meyer (H.), Across East African Glaciers, roy 8V0............ cecceeee scores (Phi.ip) 32/0 
Peck (W.), Handbook and Atlas of Astronomy, 40 ........6....ccceeceeeeeees (Gall) 21/0 
Perry (H.), Another Flock of Girls, 460....04..0.00sceccsscesescsesececescecessed (S. Low) 7/6 
Rogers (W. H. H.), The Strife of the Road, 8vo ....... (W. W. Gibb'ngs) 12/6 
Rubinstein (A.), Autobiography, by A. Delano, 12mo..................... (S. Low) 50 
Schreiner (0.), Dreams, Cr 8V0 ....04 ...sseeeseeeeeceeees ARES (Unwin) 60 
Smith (R. M.), Emigration, Cr 80 ............cccccocossooscossesssssecscessceoses Unwin) 7/6 
Spiers (R. P.), Orders of Architecture, 4:0 ..... (Batsford) 10/6 
Stowe (H. B.), Life of, for Boys and Girls, cr 8V0........6....seseeeseensee (S. Low) 5/ 

Studies in Holy Scripture, by G. M. ard S T. M., er 8vo......(Wells Gardner) 3/6 
Thompson (H. M.), The World and the Man, cr 8vo ............ (WellsGardner) 3/6 
Thrale (Mrs.), afterwards Mrs, P'ozzi: Sketch of her Life, &c., cr 8vo (Seeley) 7/6 
Vacber (F.), Stories Told to a Child, 12m0................06..ccseceessesseees (Falkner) 2/6 


Ver Planck (J. C.), Wonder-Light, and other Tales, 16mo(Theosoph. Pub. Co) 3/0 
Vincent (M. R.), Word-Studies in the New Testament, Vol. III.,8vo (Nisbet) 16/0 
Werner CA. BB.), Cate Bete, CF B00. oc00s006si00s0sss-ssccr0seeeceee0ses ... (Nisbet) 3/6 
Whitworth (W. A), Quam Dilecta: All S tints’, Margaret S* Gardner) 3/6 
Wright (H. C.), Stories in English Literature, cr 8vO .............000006+- (Nelson) 2/6 








. L j B E R T Y 9) | Press Exrract:— A unique and fascina- 
YU LE-TIDE | ting collection of Christmas prosents.”” 


GIFTS. | Messrs. LIBERTY and CO. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INExpENstve, | iMvite Inspection of their Bazaars, where 


De Siglive Haak oF ME tice | will be found Novelties suitable for Presents, 


tions post-free on application. | both for decoration and personal attire. 


E LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIER LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE. 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 

















| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | 


Telegraph Office--MATLOOK BANK, 
| 
SMEDLEY'S. 


CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
MATLOCE. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


| Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week, 


OUR EYSS8. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations. 


OUR E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e, 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 


** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 
usefal volume.”—Spectator. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for le, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 








_ Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, le. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., 1s, 10d. ORANGE PEKOES of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, an! China, at market prices. Samples and 
—_ post-free, 

ix pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid.' Che-ts containing 20 Ib. 
350 Ib., and 1001b., at a reduction. “ - : 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER 3TREET, E.C. 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, 


See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. with Provision for Old Age, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.” 


NATIONAL 








‘“‘WHEN ABROAD, by FAR the BE;>T BEVERAGE to TAKE is the 
APOLLINARI3 WALER.”—Truth. 


‘FAMILIAR in MILLIONS of MOUTHS as any HOUSEHOLD WORD.” 


“The POPULARITY of APOLLINARIS WATER is chiefly due to its 
IRREPR \ACHABLE CHARACTER.” 


“MORE WHOLESCME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 
SUPPLY.”—The Times. 





“Of late years the Queen, by the advice of Sir William Jenner, has usually 
taken Apollinaris Water.’’—The World. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 
FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dunces, &c, 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATAJ-OGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


; DENT and CO, 
81 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 

















LONDON ana NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1890. 


Tickets for all the principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
available from either Euston or Kensington (Addison Koad), and dated to suit 
the conveni of p gers, can be obtained at the Spread Eagle Office, Picca- 
dilly Circus, and otber principal Town Receiving Offices of the Company, and at 
Messrs. Gaze and Sons’ Office, 142 Strand, W.C., as well as at the Railway. 
Stations. 

On CHRISTMAS EVE, Wednesday, December 24th, Special Expresses will 
leave Euston at 2.35 p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Northampton, Rugby, princi- 
pal Stations on the Trent Valley, and Stafford ; and at 4.25 p.m. and 6.55 p.m. 
for Coventry and Birmingham. 

On the SAME DAY the NIGHT IRISH MAIL, due to leave Euston at 

.20 p m., will NOT LEAVE until 9.0 p.m. Passengers from Birmingham, Liver- 
poo], and Manchester, for Holyhead and Ireland, will leave at the usual hours, 
and will be taken forward to Holyhead in advance of thie London train. The 
Mail Packet for Kingstown will not leave Holyhead until the passengers from 
London are on board. 

The 12.0 Night Train from London (Euston), due at Warrington at 5.15 a.m. 
on Christmas Day, will be extended from Warrington to Carlisle, Etinburgh, 
and Glasgow, as on ordinary week-days, and will, by special arrangement, take 
passengers for Kendal and Windermere. 

CHRISTMAS DAY.—On Christmas Day ths usual Sunday Servica of Trains 
will be run with the following additions:—The 5.15 a.m. Newspaper Express 
Train from London will ran to Northampton, Rugby, Birmiogham, Neueaton, 
Tamworth, L'chfield, Rugeley, S:afford, Crewe, Liverpool, Manchester, Warring: 
ton, Wigan, Preston, Lancaster, Carnforth, Oxenholme, Kendal, Windermere, 
Tebay, Penrith, Carlisle. Edinburgb, and Glasgow, but will have no connection 
to Chester and North Wales. The 7.15 a.m. DOWN DAY IRISH MAIL from 
EUSTON to HOLYHEAD, and the 11.30 a.m. UP DAY IR'SH MAIL from 
HOLYHEAD to EUS(CON, will be run on Christmas Day the same as on week- 
days. The Down Mail will call, if required, at Rhy), Conway, and Bangor, and 
the Up Mail, if required, at Bangor, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Rhy), and Holywell. 

On BANK HOLIDAY, Friday, Lecember 26th, nuwerous Kesidential Trains 
in the neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns will not be run, 

For further particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 

Euston Station, December, 1890. G,. FINDLAY, Genera! Manager. 


A W COLLE A MADRAS. 
APPOINTMENT of PRINCIPAL. 

The Secretary of State for India has been requested by the Government of 
Macras to Select a Principal for the Madras Law College. It is required that 
the Principal should be a Graduate of a University and a Barrister-at-Law, who 
should combine, if possible, some experience in teaching with actual practice at 
the Bar. The Principal will be engaged for five years in the first instance, with 
possibility of renewal of engagement, and without claim to leave, allowances, or 
pension. The Salary offered is 1,200 rs. per mensem, to be paid from the College 
Furde. The Principal is permitted to t ke Consulting or Chamber Practice 
(provided it does not interfere with his duties in the Law College), but not Court 
or any other kind of busingss.—Applications, accompanied by a statement of 
qualifications, should be sent, not later than the 10th of January, 1891. to the 
SECRETARY, Judic'al Department, Iudia Office, from whom turther purticalars 


may be obtaived. 
_ India Office, 17th December, 1890. J. A. GODLEY. 


WEST INDIAN SOLICITOR, well acquainted with 

the system of conveyancing, and the proofs required to deeds, &c., executed 
in England, to be registered in the West Indies, and whose state of health obliges 
him to live in England, will be glad to find a PLACE in a London Solicitor’s 
office, or otherwise.—For particulars, address ‘‘E, C.,’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, N.W. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 

HOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ONSTABLE’S COUNTRY.—Paintings in Oil by 
ALFRED HARTLEY.—The Exhibition is at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S 
GALLERY, at the Sign of The Rembrandt Head in Vigo Street, W. 


oa vt: LINTON Ss ¢@ H 6.0L 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON, 
For Prospectuses, apply to,the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


LENALMOND.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
J SHIPS will be offered in JULY, 1891, one of £70 per annum, the rest of 
£50. Candidates can be examined elsewhere than at Glenalmond. There are 
_also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the Rev. the WARDEN. 
The College stands in the Highlands near Perth. “lassical and Modern Sides. 
Direct preparations for the Services and Universities. Junior Department for 
Boys from 9 to 13. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on JANUARY 

15th, 1890.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 











RANCE—PRIVATE TUITION.—Dr. KELLER, who 
has had many years’ experience with Knglish pupils, and is assisted by 
English Tutors (Wrangler), receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, 
Special attention to Modern Langnages, preparation for Army, University, 
Commerce. Great recent success. Good house, large grounds, 43 Rue Mazagran, 
Elbeuf, Normandy.—Particulars, with Prospectus, on application to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and THRING, 38 Sackville Street, P.ccadilly, London, W. 
—Dr. Keller will be in London at Christmas, 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN, English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and S!éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKCEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjvins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 














and TRAINING 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 





IGH-CLASS HOME EDUCATION.—The WIFE of a 

CLERGYMAN who holds an important Diocesan and Educational post 

in the North of England, wishes to receive a GIRL to be educated with her own 

caughter, Preparation for the Oxford Local and Academy Exams., if desired. 
References exchanged.—Write, ‘‘ D, J.."° May’s, 162 Piccadilly, 





erat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


ere INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Ler gy foremployment in Europe, India, or the Oolonies. About fi y Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a fitted A yer ees in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, assisted by 
a resident Oxford Graduate and other teachers.—Reference permitted to Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc., North London Collegiate School for Girls, N.W.; Rev. J. F. E. 
Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge; and Mrs. Pennington, Broome Hall, 
near Dorking. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREEIL, W. 

LENT TERM in the College will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 15:h. 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. The New Labvratories are open to 
Ladies other than Students of the College. 

The ART SCHOOL will REOPEN on MONDAY, January 5th. 


For full particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


— COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES). 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays during Lent Term, Dr. H. FRANK HEATH 
will deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on “The Literature of the Sixteenth 
Century.”” On Saturdays, be will also give a Course of Lectures on “ The Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Centary.’’ 

GEOLOGY. 
The Geology Lectures and Demonstrations will be given by Miss RAISIN, B.Sc. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 




















EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Fee for Board and Residence, from £60 to £70 a year. Each Student has a 
separate room. A certain number of promising students are admitted, under 
special conditions, at £45 a year. For particulars, apply to 


MARY ASHDOWN, Ladsy-Superintendent. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL 


The SECOND TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 13th. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
The Chemical, Physical, Engiueering, Geological, and Biological Laboratories 
are open daily. The Engineering Lepartment includes Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Mining Engineering, and Surveying ; and spec’al arrangements for 
practical work have been made with various Engineers in and near Bristol. In- 
formation with regard to the lodging of Students may be obtained on application, 
Several Scholarships are tenable at the College. 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

“UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Conurses of Civil, Mechanical, Electri- 
cal and Mining Engineering, Mineralogy, and Applied Geology for Civil and Mining 
Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, Engi- 
neering Works’ Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into pro- 
fessional life, Ca!endar containing full information, price 1s. (by post, 1s, 3d.) 

For General Prospectus and further information, apply to+ 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 

















T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A. Scheme, the University, 
$t. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame v. WORMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 


ONN on the RHINE, 4 Kronprinzenstr.—Frau 
TOENNIES offers a HOME to a few Ladies, or a whole Family with- 


out young children, German conversation. House and garden pleasaatly and 
healthily situated. Excellent food.—Prospectus and references can be given. 


ENS TON EB oO hb bE 4G E. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Olassical and Modern 














. Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 


to the Rev. D. EDWARDEs, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. P 
The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE: LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Highest Education in Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. CObristmas Vacation 
Closes on January 5th. 
Single studies from date of entry, or full course. 
The JUNIOR SECTION of the Ladies’ Division (inclusive fee up to 16 years 
of age) Reopens on January 19.h. 
The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The Next Term Opens on Monday, January 5th. (I.), Mechanical Cour:e ; 
(II.), Civil Engineering Division ; (111.), Colonial Section, Electrical, Marine, &c. 
Prospectuses, wth particulars of scholarsh'ps, awards, &., by post from the 
undersigned, or in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Superintendent Educational Department. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 

34 HaGLEY ROAD. BIRMINGHAM.—Herap-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in adcition to the ordinary 
tubjects of a High-Schoo] cur: iculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildirgs are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 915 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES : four to six guineas a term, according toage. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANOARY 20th, 1891. ENTRANCHK 
EXAMINATION at the SCHOOL-HOUSE on MONDAY, January 19th, at 10 a.m, 

S Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 











RCACHON, FRANCE. — Pastor PAUL MONOD 
receives YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family. French and Classical 
Studies, if desired. Beautiful climate, pine forest, seaside, &e.—Address, Villa 
Europe. 
RAMPTON PARK, near Huntingdon—JUNIOR 
PUPILS EDUCATED while being treated for their STAMMERING. 
Principal, Mr. R. BEASLEY, Author of “ Stammering: its Treatment.” Adult 
Stammerers should read this book, post-free, 13 stamps. 


/ —— 











Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including -postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon .., Sa a an pee whl 66.5608 9.1.00 8 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany 110 6......015 $.....90 7 8 





Including postage to India, China, &c.... we 38 6A 016 $.....0 8 2 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
> 


OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





£ 3s. d. 
II cai clceaialeaccapaiaciaramondis 10 10 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page ........ . 5 5 O| Half-Column........ 
Quarter-Page 212 6{| Quarter-Colamn 
COMPANIES. 
Ona FAR osc cicsecscciseseses BEATA © | Tegide FARO onccessccccccncseccccese £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S | 


NEW NOVELS. 


ON TRUST. By Thomas 


Coss, Author of “ Brownie’s Plot,” ** For Value 
Received,” &c, 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By 


ApELIvE SERGEANT, Author of “ Little Miss 
Colwyn,” ** Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LINE of HER OWN. By 


Mrs. Connery, Anthor of “A Lady Horse- 
break ” &. 3 vols. 


KESTELL of GREYSTONE. 


By Esmé Stuart, Author of “ A Faire Damzell,” 
** Muriel’s Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SECRET of the RIVER. 


By Dora Russett, Author of “ Footprints in the 
Snow,” ‘The Broken Seal,”’ &c, 2 vols, 


The LAST of the FEN- 
WICKES. By Herren Suirtron, Author of 
** Dagmar,” &e. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





BY DA OP A Te YX. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





On MONDAY NEXT, price Sixpence, 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 99, JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Miscuier oF Monica. By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps. 7-9, 
Liycotnsuire. By the Rev. Canon Overton. 
Tue THREE Doctors. By Lord Walsingham, 
An INNocENT OHAPERON. By W. E., Norris. 
Hor Orcuivs. By Frederick Boyle. 
Tue Fatse Trstamur. By Percy Ross. 
THE “Donna” 1n_ 1899. 
1, By Miss Trench. 2. By the Editor. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 
Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d. 


THE MAGIC CALENDAR. 
Telling a Person’s Birthday, Wedding Day, or the 
Date of any other Event in the Year. 

The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—without Legerdemain. 

MARCUS WARD and COMPANY, Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London. 

And at all Booksellers’, Stationers’, & Fancy Dealers’. 


+ Ae aE BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


4 NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1LA., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 


iF, VERPOOL ann LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 

















Hrap OFFIcEs. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON, 


Total Invested Funds ........ sssecee £7,826,542 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 
Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS, 





Applications for Agencies invited. 


LONDON OFFICES. 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


INHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 74d.; tins, 1s. 1}d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca. 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.’’ 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-fee. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. €d. 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





THE LADDER. 


A Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 
A New Sixpenny Monthly, 
Edited by DAVID BALSILLIE, M.A. 
January Number published in London, Edinburgh 
; and Glasgow, To-Day (December 20th). . 
Contents ror JANUARY. 
LEADERS OF THE PropLe.,—I. Bismarck. Thomas 
Raleigh, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Tue PARNELL EpisopE. The Editor. 
BritisH NoveEtists. Annie F. Burnet, M.A. London, 
TENDENCY OF MopEeRN Poetry. F. F. Roget, B.A, 
Sir Watter Scott. The Editor. 
British LITERATURE IN FRANCE. Pringle Nichol. 
“Best Booxs.”—NaturaL History. J, Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
THE Gop or RaBexais, Chap. 1. 
Tue ELEMENTS OF LITERATURE, John A, Smith, 


Hypravtic Power. Stephen Smith, B.Sc, 

Fasies. Thomas Davidson. 

THE PoretRy or Keats. J. H. Hallard. 

E. T. W. (A.) Horrman. J.T. Bealby, B.A. 

REVIEWS :— 

MorrFitu’s Russta. H. J. Mackinder, M.A, 
Oxon. 

Tue Lire AND TIMES OF ROBERT OWEN, John 
Rae, M.A. 

BARTHELEMY Sastrow. F. F. Roget, B.A. 

THE PaRENts’ COLUMN :— 

Tue Cuorce or Booxs. E. E. Cuttell. 
THE Sone or Rotanp. M. B. Williamson, 
Ranuncutus. From the German. 

A Giru’s TriumpeH. Alex. Small, B.L. 
Some Goop Booxs. Marcia Dods. 

PeRIopIcAL LireraturE. D. P. Heatley, Vans 
Dunlop (Scholar in History), Professor Kirkpatrick, 
LL.D, (Edinburgh University). 

“The scheme of the new periodical is highly 
promising.’’—Athenzum, 

**A new sixpenny monthly which may be expected 
to take a high place. Among the contributors are 
some of the best-known writers of the day on literary, 
scientific, and other matters. The editor is himself a 
man of singularly wide sympathies and great origi- 
nality.’’—Bookseller, 

London: MarsHaLt. BrotHers, 3 Amen Corner. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow: JoHN MENzIES and Co, 
Orders received by Booksellers, Newsagents, and at 

all the Railway Bookstalls, 


A most useful and acceptable Christmas Present. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1891, 
‘The most complete and monumental of Peerages 
is the well-known compilation of Sir Bernard 
Burke, ©.B., Ulster King of Arms......But 
Burke’s Peerage is quite above criticism; it is 
unique, and remains by itself as the type of a 
book of reference.’”’—-Times. Fifty-third Edition, 
a super royal 8yo, 1,870 pp., cloth gilt, price 
38s. 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of * PERCY POMO.” 
Crown 8vo, 590 pp., — ly Illustrated, 5s., post. 
ree. 


DICK DARLEY’S SCHOOLDAYS. 
A STUDY OF BOY-LIFE—FULL OF FUN. 








London: ALEXANDER and SHEPHEARD, 
21 and 22 Furnival Strect, E.C.; 
and all Booksellers, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French yeas They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCH, 











PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


lan 





_ MEATS. Also, 





—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





vers SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





ieee aan for INVALIDS: 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


N2 MEDICINE for the CURE of 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Bronchitis 
was ever attended with such speedy and unfailing 
success as Dr. LOCOOK’S PULMONIC WAFERS: 
In every periodical may be s2en testimonials of their 
wonderful efficacy. Nothing else gives such a sound, 
refreshing night’s rest. ‘‘They act like a charm, 
and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box by all Druggizts, 
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CASSELL AND COMPA NY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON?—Woxx. 
A SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE, LETTERS, & FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, 


FIRST LORD HOUGHTON, 


BY T. WEMYSS REID, 
IS NOW READY, IN 2 VOLS., WITH 2 PORTRAITS, PRICE 32s. 


“Truth? says :— 
“It certainly is the most entertaining record of the men and manners of the century that I have read.” 
The ‘“‘Spectator’? says:— 

“ These charming volumes are more interesting than most novels, and fuller of good stories than any jest-book. Mr. Wemyss 
Reid has done his work admirably, has inserted nothing he should not, and omitted nothing he should retain; so that for once we 
have piquancy without ill-nature, and gossip which will neither raise scandal nor give pain. The Life is a perfect répertoire of anec- 
dotes, almost invariably of interest, which turn up in the most unexpected way...... Every page is full of meat—sweetbread, be it 
understood, and not meat from the joint.” 











A SELECTION OF 
Volumes Suitable for Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE.” 


OT HELLO 


Illustrated with a Series of Exquisite Photogravures from Original Drawings by FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A. 
Now ready, price £3 10s. *.* A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


FINE-ART VOLUMES. SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
*The PICTURESQUE MEDITERRANEAN. witha Series | *The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir Roser StaweL. 


of Magnificent Illustrations from Original Designs, Vo'.I. 42s. BALL, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and Wood-Engravings, Cheap 


The RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN: Descriptive, Historical, | , ttm 2s 








Pictorial. Rivers of the East Coast. With numerous Engravings, 42s. STAR-LAND: being Talks with Young People about the 
The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames, from Source to Sea. Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Ropeer Saws. Batt, F.B.S., 


With a Series of Beantifal Fngravings, 423, *ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN rT lated 
PICTURESQUE Popular Edition, containing 65 ; in the SE of MAN. Translate 
Exquisite ~ ( Reipterpoled 1,000 Driginal ser Rea eng 7 Gheap Edition, = WormELt, D.Se., M.A, With nearly 850 Illustrations, 
PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 48 Steel-Plates, and 800 OUR FARTH and ITS STORY. Complete in 3 vols.,each 9s. 


Original Wood-Engraving., 4 vols., each 42s, 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 600 Illustrations, 2 vols. | SCIENCE for ALL. Edited by Dr. Roserr Brown, M.A., 


each 633 F.L.S8., &c. With about 1,500 Lilustrations, 5 vols , each 93. 
*PICTURESQUE AUSTRALASIA, With upwards of 1,000 | Ga4SSELL’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Pro- 
Illustrations, complete in 4 vols., each 7s. 6d. fessor P, Martin Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. With 2,000 Lliustrations, in 6 


*ABBEYS and CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: vols., cach 93. 








Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. Professor Bonney, er 

F.R.S. Series I. and t1., each 21s, BOOKS FOR YOU NG PEOPLE. 
— hg owe PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 | *WwANTED—A KING; or, How Merle set the Nursery 

abine otographs of E t M a W f the Dz Wi th Bi 

graphical Rietohie, First ar nang 153. aan ra ia — ; ” jn ag nl a ey EK by Magate, Browse. Se a eee 
*The MAGAZINE of ART. (Yearly Volume for 1890.) A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

With 12 Exquisite Etchings, &c., and Several Hundred Engravings, 163, *The MARVELLOUS BUDGET: being 65,536 Stories of 

$; be 
ILLUST RATED VO LUMES. Jack and Gill. By the Rev. F. Bennerr. Lilustrated, 2s. 6d. 


= sr *NATURE’S WONDER-WORKERS. Being some Short Life 

*The WORLD of ADVENTURE. (Yearly Volume.) Fully Histories in the Insect World. = KatE R. cg baer ss. wa 

*LONDON STREET ARABS. By Mrs. H. M. Sranzey — inSAMOA. By E.S. Extis. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
(Dorotby Tennant). With Pictures handsomely reproduced, Third Edition, 5s.| *TAD, By E.S. Exxis. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VICTORIA. 2 vols.,|*MAGICat HOME. By Professor Horrman. Illustrated, 5s. 





each 9s, 
OUR ws COUNTRY. With 1,200 Illustrations, 6 vols., | Na cig emg d HO ME THEATRICALS. By Arruur 
eac. 8. . He ” T 
OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. 600 Illustrations, 3 vols, ee, eg, Sinn Velen) - abenen, 
eac Is, " - 
GREATER LONDON. 400 Illustrations, 2 vols., each 9s. “rae. — Ree) teed! Se 
OLD and NEW LONDON. With 1,200 Illustrations, 6 vols, FLORA’S FEAST; a Masque of Flowers. Penned and 
each 9s, | Pictured by WALTER Crane. 5s. 


* Books thus marked are New Volumes or New Editions. 


A Photogravure, “‘ Professor Ruskin at Glenfinlas,” from the Picture by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., R.A, 
forms the Frontispiece of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART for JANUARY 


(price 18.), which contains :— 
The PORTRAITS of JOHN RUSKIN. By M. H. SPIELMANN. | MODERN PICTURES.—_MR. BROCKLEBANK’S COLLEC- 





With Six Illustrations :—‘ John Ruskin at the Age of 3} Years,” by JAMES TION at CHILDWALL HALL. By E. bg ane We 
NortTHCOTE, R.A. ; “John Ruskin (1824), by James Nortucore, R.A.; p men ll ee te Perms Gaia Bea. ‘Soe mAs Suomen 
«‘ John Ruskin (1842),” by GrorGE Ricumonp, R.A. ; ‘‘ John Ruskin (1857),” Wesster, R.A., and W. P. Friru, R.A. 
by GeorGe Ricumonp, R.A.; “ John Ruskin (1866), photographed by BELVOIR CASTLE and ITS HISTORY. By F. SrepuEenson. 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry; and “John Ruskin (1876), by M. Grorces With Seven Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 
PILOTELLE, ™ aa LUSTRATION of BOOKS.—From the HUMOROUS ARTIST’S 
OINT of VIEW. By HARRY FURNISS. With Eight Illustrations, 

The PROPER MODE and STUDY of DRAWING ADDRESSED oxmanie WwW. HUNT, R.W.S. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 
to STUDENTS. By W. HOLMAN HUNT. With Four Illustrations by Four Tlustrations of ALFRED Hunt's Works 
the Author. The CHRONICLE of ART. 








*.* Upwards of 1,000 VOLUMES suitable for GIFT-BOOKS will be found in CASSELL and COMPANY’S COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, a copy of which will be forwarded post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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MESSRS. PERCIVAL AND CO.’$ NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Essays in English Literature, 


1780 to 1860. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


ConTENTS. 
The Kinds of Criticism—Crabbe—Hogg (Ettrick Shepherd)—Sydney Smith—Jeffrey— 
Hazlitt—Moore—Leigh Hunt—Peacock—Wilson (Christopher North)—De Quincey— 
Lockhart—Praed—Borrow. 








PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Love’s Victory: 
LYRICAL POEMS. 

By JOHN ARTHUR BLAIKIE. 





PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Fathers of Biology. 
HIPPOCRATES—ARISTOTLE—GALEN—VESALIUS—HARVEY. 
By CHARLES McRAE, M.A., F.LS., 


Formerly Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 





PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 








MUDIE'S sevecr LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, 08 ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


(241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES | 


AND 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@GA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuracTurRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.0. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION, 


CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


By R. H. HUTTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2=. 6d. 


Ready. 
** Few who read this book will fail to be steuck by 
the wonderful insight it di-piays into the nature of 
the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life.”"— 
WILFRID WaRpD, in the Tablet. 


By J. B. BURNE, M.A. 
PARSON and PEASANT: 


Chapters of their Natural History. By J. B, 
Burne, M.A., Rector of Wasing. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


A LOST ILLUSION. By 


Lesuie Kritu, Author of ‘The Chilcotes,” “A 
Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 3 vols. oo 
Yo 
“A perfect story.’”’—Manchester Examiner. 


The HONOURABLE MISS: 


a Tale of a Country Town. By L. T. Meapg, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” ‘A Girl of the 
People,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Delightfully fresh and winning.”—Scotsman, 


A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. 


ManvittE Fenn, Author of “ The Vicar’s 

People,” *‘ Eli’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
i. 

“ His volumes are thoroughly exciting.” —Athenzum 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD.—SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 


STRANGE EVENTS. Second Series. By 8. 

Barin@-Goutp, Author of “Mehalah.” Demy 

8vo, 103. 6d. [Ready. 
** A fascinating book.” —Leeds Mercury. 


ARMINELL: a _ Social 


Romance. By 8. Bartna-Goutp, Author of 
“ Mehalah,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


JACQUETTA. By S. Baring- 


Gou.p, Author of “ Mehalah.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By 


8, Barina-GouLp, M.A. Second Kdition, with 
65 Iilustrations, large crown 8vo, 103 6d. 

** As healthy, wholesome reading, full of breeay 
life and movement, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to be published 
throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to 
the core,”—World. 


DISENCHANTMENT: an 


Every-Day Story. By F. Maset Rosryson, 
Author of ‘‘ The Plan of Campaiga.’’ Crown8vo, 
3s. 6d. Ready. 
**4 remarkable book; one of the half-dozen best 
novels published during the last ten years.””—Star. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By 


Epna Lyatt, Author of * Donovan.” A New 
Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
DUMPS and I. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of ** Dorothy Fox,” &. Illustrated 
by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [Ready. 
“One of the prettiest stories which even this 
a writer has given the world for some time.”— 
orld, 


A GIRL of the PEOPLE. 


By L. T. Meapr, Author of “ Scamp and I,” &c. 
lilustratee by R. Barnes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 
** Anexcellent story. Vivid portraiture of character, 
and broad and wholesome lessons about life.”— 
Sp:ctator, 


TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S 


VOYAGE. By W. Crark RvusseELt, Author of 
‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ” &c. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 53. [Ready. 


SYD BELTON; or, the Boy 


Who Would Not Go to Sea. By G. ManviLLe 

Fenn, Author of ‘‘In the King’s Name,” &, 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Ready. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. By H. 
pE B. Gissrns, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

* A careful and lucid sketch.”—Times. 


BALLADS of the BRAVE. 


Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and 
Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Lanesrrper, 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. School Edition, 
2s, 6d. (Just ready. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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The Enolish Llustratey Magasine 


For JANUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
Srupy or a Giru’s Heap. Aftcr Eugéne Vidal. Frontispiece. 
Wuen RunyeEts BeGan To Leap anv Sine. Alfred Austin, 
ASsoctIATION FooTsaLL. ©, W. Alcock, Sec. Football Assoc, With Illustrations. 
La GRANDE OHARTREUSE: A LONELY IsLanD oF Prayer. The Very Rev. H. 
Donald M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With Illustrations. 
Crristmas EvE aT WaRWINGIE. Mary Gaunt. 
“Fin DE Sri&écie.” Violet Fane. 
Caps AND THEIR Drivers. W,. Outram Tristram. With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson, 
8. THe EpucaTion oF Genius. James Sully. 
9. BooxsinpIne. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. With Illustrations from books 
bound by the Writer. 
10. THe Witch or Prague. Chaps. 7-8. F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Just published. 
1 vo). dewy 4to, untrimmed ecges, cloth, gilt top, printed on fine papier ingres, 
with Etched Illustrations and Plans Hand-Coivured, price £1 11s. 6d. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


“There is an art of landscape-gardening, and Mr. Milner is no mere theorist...... 
The author has enjoyed exceptional opportunities to illustrate the practice of 
his art, and to gain from experience the most valuable kind of knowledge......Mr. 
Milner’s book is altogether a solid contribution.”—Saturday Revie. 


Now pep 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


D. in the Ils. DISCOUNT on all BOOKS in General 

Literature, including Peerages, Books of Reference, &c. Orders by post 

receive prompt attention. New Catalogue just ready.—BICKERS and SON, 1 
Leicester Square, W.C. 


OOKS ata DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the 1s., suitable 

for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. Now ready, 

ana sent postage-free on application, a New Catalogue of Books (many in hand- 

some bindings and beautifully illustrated), suitable for Presentation, and from 

the published prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed. Orders from 

this Catalogue to the amount of 63s. sent carriage-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom.—GILBERT and FIELD, No. 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.O. 


OOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE.- 
SENTS at 3d. in the 1s. Discount.—Catalogue of 150 pp., containing the 

New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 
a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &c., —— on application. 
Periodicals and News ee te to all parts of the world. Terms on application. 
—ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.C, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) having various sums of trust and other moneys on 
its register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
curities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company’s register free of charge, 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary, 


| se DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 





























INVESTED FUNDS _... pm pe .. £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID . gaa 15,000,000 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
Friyanciat POosITIoN. 

Existing Assurances ... m one pan oa ees £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... eco eee coe eee ose ww 2,623,456 
Annual Income.. poet see uae ese eee we 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ace eee one + 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared * 2,971,852 


ENDOW MENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
tender value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 
and equable climate. First-class Return Railway Ticket from London 
(Waterloo) and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—RuHEvMmatTIsm 
aND NEvKALGIA.—Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects its victims from the weak 
and delicate, the persevering use of these remedies will infallibly cure both 
complaints. After the affected parts have been diligently fomented with hot 
brine, and the skin thoroughly dried, Holloway’s O'ntment must be rubbed in 
firmly and even)y for ten minutes twice a day, and his Pills taken according to 
the printed directions wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both Ointment 
and Pills are accompanied by instructions designed for the public at large, and 
No invalid who attentively reads them can now be at any loss how to doctor him- 
self successfully, 


« 











A NEW ARTICLE BY MR. STANLEY. 





Ready on the 22nd inst., price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY, 1891. 


CONTAINING 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


PIGMIES OF THE GREAT 


AFRICAN FOREST. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
With many Illustrations. 


Other Articles in this Number. 
“JAPONICA.” Second Paper—JAPANESE PEOPLE. 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. The Illustrations by Robert Blum. 


MODERN FIRE APPARATUS. By Joun R. Spears. 
Fully Illustrated. 


IMPRESSIONS of AUSTRALIA. By Jostan Royce. 
Illusti ations from Photographs. 


The ROTHENBURG FESTIVAL-PLAY. By E. H. Loc«- 


woop. Illustrated. 


COURT-TENNIS. By James Dwicur. With Illustrations 
from Photographs, 


The WATER-DEVIL: a Marine Tale. By Franx R. 


Stockton. (To be concluded in February.) 
&.,  &e. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE SILENT CHIMES, 
The Last JOHNNY LUDLOW Story written by 
MRS, HENRY WOOD, 

AND 


THE FATE OF THE HARA DIAMOND, 
A Serial Story of Powerful and Dramatic Interest, 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow, 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


ConTENTS. 
i 2 as — CHIMES. By Jounny LupLow (Mrs, Henry Wood), 
art I. 








2. SONG. By G. B. Stuart. 

3. The FATE of the HARA DIAMOND. A Serial Story. Chaps. 14, 
Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 

MISS KATE MARSDEN. 

SONNET. By Jutia Kavanacu. 

The BRETONS at HOME. By Cuar tes W. Woop. With6 Illustrations. 

WHO WAS the THIRD MAID? 

. A MODERN WITCH. 


Sixpence Monthly. Now Ready. 


GOI oe 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barlington Street, W. 





NOW READY, 128 pp. 
Leatherette binding, 1s. 3d.; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF 


BLE SSED BE DRUDGERY. 


18mo, paper boards, 1s, 2d.; or French morocco, 2s. 6d. each; or the 2 vols, 
together, French morocco, 3s. 6d. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY, and other 


Papers. By WiLtiamM C., GANNETT. With Preface by the Countess of 
ABERDEEN. 


FAITHFULNESS, and other Papers. By 


JENKIN LLoyp JONES, With Preface by the CounTEss of ABERDEEN. 

** The truths inculcatea nelong to the sphere of ordinary life, and there is not 
the slightest straining after effect ; yet somehow the writers lay hold of us, and 
carry us along with them- ana on parting from them at each stage of the 
journey, we feel that we have bee mace better by their company.’’—Spectator. 

“Charming and attractive essays.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“‘The aim of each is to show how cur failures and temptations may be made 
helpful to us. There is much that will be deeply suggestive and helpful to the 
instructed reader.’’—Record. 


Glasgow: DAVID BRYCE and SON. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited, 
: Stationers’ Hall Court. 





HE RECORDING ANGEL: a _ Poem. 
By Joun Harris. 
8vo, handsomely bound, price 10:. 
Suitable for a Christmas present. 
WERTHEIMER, Lea, and Co., Circus Place, London Wall. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“The most important [among Christmas Books] is 
‘ Picturesque London.’”—TIMEs. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By _ Percy 


FirzGEratp. Extra crown 4to, 253s., with upwards of 109 Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists. 


“ A triumph of the printer’s art,”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 
CONTINENTS. By Epwin pr Leon. 2 vols., with a Portrait, 21s. 


Pil oy and amusing, and thickly studded with good stories,”’—St. James's 
azette, 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. 
Fenn. With 60 Ilinstrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


“The situations in the young Jady’s boarding-house are as humorous as those 
of Mr. Pickwick.’’—Scottish Leader. 


BRAYHARD. By F. M. Aten, Author of 


ag —— Green Glasses,” &c. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. New Edition, 


2s 


WARD 


“ Every page is provocative of laughter.”—Public Opinion. 
** A quaint book of nonsenee......Delightful reading.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


PERFERVID. By Jonn Davinson.  [llus- 
trated by Harry Furniss. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
“A delightfully ridiculous story.”’—Pall Mall Gazetle. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HANDFASTED. By A. C. Bickley, Author of “Mid 


Surrey Hills;” and Grorce §, Curryer. 3 vols, [This day. 
The CRIMSON CHAIR. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 
BETA. By the Author of “ Two Loves in One Life.” 3 vols. 


“An oasis in the deserts of Novel Land..,...The story marches with ever- 
increasing intensity.””—Pub lic Opinion. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By R. Ashe King (“ Basil”). 


** Full of excitement and interest.’’—Lady. 


3 vols. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


G. P. PUTNAMS SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


EVELYN ABBOTT, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Large crown Syo, cloth, 53.; roxburgh, 63. 





M.A., 


The above is a Series of Biographical Studies of the Lives and Work of 
certain representative Historical Characters, about whom have gathered the 
great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been 
accepted, in many instances, as Types of the several National Ideals. With the 
Life of each Typical Character is presented a Picture of the National Condi- 
te x, eoermnae | him during his career. 

‘he Narratives are the work of Writers who are recognised Authorities 
— — cong oe —t thoroughly trustworthy as History, Will pre- 
sent Picturesque and Dramatic “ Stories’’ of the Men and of the E ° 
nected with them. _— 

Now ready, 


I. 
HORATIO NELSON, and the NAVAL 


SUPREMAOY of ENGLAND. By W. Crark Russet, Author of “The 


Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ” &c. 


**A model of what such a book should be; a delightful book.”’—John Bull, 
TE. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and the STRUGGLE 
of 
PROTESTANTISM for EXISTENCE. ay C, R. L. F y 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. OF Se Ae Re ree 
© An interesting sketch of an interesting career.”—Glasgow Herald, 


*,* Full Prospectus on application. 





HOLLAND and ITS PEOPLE. By Edmondo de 
Amicis. Translated from the Italian by Carotine Tritton. New, Revised 
no printed from New Plates, with 77 Illustrations, pp. 460, gilt top, 

8. 6d. 
ConTENTS :—Holland—Zealand — Rotterdam — Delft — The H: — _ 

Waarlem—Amsterdam — Utrecht — Broeck — heenhpendlemsan ieaiieetine 

Zuyder Zee—Friesland—Groningen—From Groningen to Arnhem. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUN CED: a Complete Handbook of Difficulties in English Pronunciation. 
Including an unusually large number of Proper Names and Words and 
Phrases from Foreign Languages. By WitLiam H. P. Purre, Author of 
‘“* How Should I Pronounce? ’’ ** The School Pronouncer.” 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


HISTORY of NORWAY. By Hjalmar H. Boyesen, 
Professor of the German Language and Litcrature at Columbia College, 
With 79 Illustrations and Maps, crown 8y0, cloth, 560 pp., 6s. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


GENERAL GORDON, the Christian Hero. By Major 
Seton CHURCHILL. With Portrait, small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“‘ The book will furm a very suitable present for parents and others to give to 
young men at the approaching season of Christmas.’’—Rock, 


The DUKE’S PAGE; or, In the Days of Luther. A 
Story for Boys. From the German. By Mrs, Prrerra. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

“Asa picture of the country and time of which it treats, ‘The Duke’s Page’ 
is at once vivid and lifelike; while, as a work of fiction, it is packed with interest 
from first page to last.’’—Scottish Leader. 


CHARLIE to the RESCUE. A Tale of the Sea and the 
Rockies. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, 

“In * Charlie to the Rescue’ Mr. Ballantyne supplies his constituency—which 
is now a large and well-satisfied one—with a sufficiency of battles, sieges, and 
escapes ; the troubles of ranchmen, whose lives are threatened both by white and 
by black scoundrels, are admirably reproduced. It is a capital story.”—Spectator. 


The GARRET and the GARDEN; or, Low Life High 
Up: and JEFF BENSON; or, the Young Coastguardsman, By K. M. 
BALLANTYNE, With Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s, 61. 

*“ Both tales are written in the spirited, heartsome style whivh has made Mr. 

Ballantyne’s books so popular.”’—Scotsman. 


EASTWaRD HO! A Story for Girls. 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“It is the East of London that is alluded to in the title, and the story shows 
with a charming art how one who goes there has opportunities of doing good,” — 
Scotsman. 
PICTURES ILLUSTRATIVE of the LORD'S PRAYER. 
With Appropriate Stories for Children. By Emma MarsuaLu, Med. 4to, 2, 6d. 
“Both pictures and stories are well fitted to make their lessons impressive on 


a young mind,” —Scotsman. 
“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” By Agnes 
** A well-written story, illustrating the truth of this homely but valuable pro- 


GIBERNE. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
yerb. The moral is conveyed in a most interesting way, and, as a mere tale, it 
will repay perusal.”—Church Review. 
OAK BEND; or, Patience and her Schooling. By Anna 


B. WaRNER, Authoress of ‘* Cross Corners,” &c. With Lilustrations, crown 
8yvo, 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, [GoLpEN LapDER SER1I«s, 


HER TWO: a Story of To-Day. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** Mrs, Reaney has produced a story which not only awakens but sustains the 
interest of the reader.””—Manchester Examiner. 


The SPOILT TWINS; or, the Ruined Castle. By Emily 
Dispin. With Illustrations, small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 
“It is brightly written, and is all about two nice boys and two nice girls, so 
that both boys and girls stand a chance of finding their own in it by way of 
entertainment.” —Scotsman, 


The PRINCESSES of PENRUTH. By Mary H. Debenham. 


With Iliustrations, small crown 8vo, 1s, 
“This breezy, healthy tale will be found a pleasant medium for the conveyance 
cf instruction in righteousness, both as regards theory and pr:c‘ice.’—Church 
Revier, 


By Emma 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 





GEO. PHILIP AND SON’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
ACROSS EAST AFRICAN GLACIERS. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT 
KILIMANJARO BY DR. HANS MEYER. 


1 vol. super royal 8vo, 450 pp., containing upwards of 40 Illustrations, consisting 
of Photographs, Heliogravures, and Coloured Frontispiece in ‘ 
; aquarelle, accompanied by 3 Coloured Maps. 
With Appendix and Scientific Notes dealing with the Geological, Botanical 
and Entomological Results of the Expedition. . 
In handsome cloth binding, gilt top, price 32s, 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 numbered Copies, on Japancse 
Vellum, with Engraved Plates in duplicate, Text Illustrations 
in Brown, signed by the Author, 

The value of the results, scientific and otherwise, of this expedition . 
gathered from the fact that Kilimanjaro is the loftiest mountain Pichin the thane 
of Africa, and has afforded a place to all the climates of the world upon its slopes, 
whilst from its tropical base to its ice-crowned summit it offers facilities for the 
existence of every variety of plant and animal. 


The DEVELOPMENT of AFRICA. An important Work 
dealing comprehensively with all the various Aspects—Geographical, Histori- 
cal, and Political—of the African Question. By A. Siva Wuitr, F.R.S.E. 
Secretary to the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. Illustrated with a Set of 
14 Maps, specially designed by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.G.S. Demy 8vo, price 14s. 

‘* The subject of Africa is not yet exhausted, and it is treated by Mr. Arthur 

Silva White from a new and very important point of view. Sucha scheme is mani- 

festly well conceived, and its judicious execution by Mr. White is admirabl 

seconded by the elaborate series of maps which have been prepared by Mr. E. @. 

Ravenstein.’’—Times, 


HOME LIFE on an OSTRICH FARM. By Annie Martin. 
Crown 8vo, antique cover, with 11 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

“There is not an uninteresting page in this entertaining book, while there are 
very few pages indeed which do not contain something genuinely funny.”—St. 
James’s Gazette. 

“A charming book, which is, moreover, exceedingly well and wittily written.’” 
—County Gentleman, 

Vol. IV., ‘The World’s Great Explorers.” By F. H. H. Gurttemarp, M.A., M.D. 

The LIFE of FERDINAND MAGELLAN, and the FIRST 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE, 1480-1521. Crown 
8vo, cloth, with 24 Illustrations and 11 Coloured Maps, price 4s, 6d. 

This is not meng, record of splendid and successful adventure (not the less 
successful because Magellan died, like Wolfe, in the arms of victory), but the story 
of an exquisitely noble life, And the story is admirably told.”—County Gentleman, 

SECOND EDITION, with Portrait and Obituary Notice of Author, 


The UNKNOWN HORN of AFRICA. An Exploration from 
Berbera to the Leopard River. By the late F. L. James, M.A, Crown 8yo, 
with 29 Illustrations and Map, price 7s. 6d. 

*« An admirably illustrated reprint of ‘The Unknown Horn of Africa.’ Good 
temper and forbearance, high courage and kindliness, seem to have uniformly 
characterised the relations of Mr. James and his companions with the aborigines 
of Somaliland, and make themselves manifest, moreover, in every page of an ex- 
ceptionally charming and instructive book.””—Daily Telegraph, 








GEORGE PHILIP and SON, London, 32 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW BOOKS. 
« A series of beautiful Gift- Books.” CHRISTMAS BOOKSELLER. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, 
AND OTHER LECTURES. 
A Sequel to ‘‘The Fairyland of Science.’’ 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER), 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with rearly 100 Illustrations, 63.; bound in calf, Ils. 


* A sequel to that very delightful book ‘The Fairyland of Science,’ and deals 
qv:ith the marvels revealed by the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic 
camera. For young people cf scientific tastes a better book could not be found 
than this. The authcr’s exposition is perfectly clear and simp'e. She possesses 
the art of interesting the young in matters remote from their ordinary experience, 
-and of rendering omnes questions perfectly intelligible to children, The chapter 
on the spectroscope, for instance, and that on volcanoes, are models of luminous, 
unpedantic, yet strictly scientific interpretation of natural laws and phenomena, 
The work is illustrated with many beautiful engravings.”—Saturday Review, 

“‘ A better book could scarcely be placed in the hands of an intelligent boy or 
girl. It will aid the proper direction of that finest intrument of culture—an in- 
quisitive mind, and teach the child to find answers to the thousand questions that 
are put to the parent with the ceaseless ‘how?’ and * why ?’’’—Manchester 


Examiner. 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-third Thousand, 
.3 calf, 11s. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand, 6s.; 


calf, 11a, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. each. 


SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth 
Edition, 83. 6d.; calf, 14s, 


ANIMALS from the LIFE: 255 Coloured 


Illustrations. Drawn by Hernricn LEvTEMANN, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Edited by ARABELLA B. Buckuey (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 4to, hand- 
some cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 

*“*No more excellent children’s Christmas gift-book could be found.” —Bookseller, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: a 


Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. Hurcurnson, 
B.A., F.G.S. Crown S8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Recently published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 


VERSAL GEOGRAPBEY. Quarto Edition. Containing 46 Coloured Maps, care- 
fully Drawn and beautifally Eugraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an 
Alphabetical Index to the Geography of the World, Half-morocco, cloth 
sides, gilt edges, 302. 
“ New friends and new loves are capital things, provided they are not allowed 
to displace the old, and for cur part, we have no intention of ever putting out 
of its place Mr Stanford’s ‘ Jondon Atlas,’ the third edition of which, in quarto 
form, is now before us, We have used it constantly for years, and we have never 
found it surpassed for the combined merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, 
cand clearness, The maps, of course, are fewer, and on a smaller scale than those 
of its larger rivals; but this drawback is perhaps compensated by greater ease 
of reference, We are rot sure ourselves that a compendious atlas, supplemented at 
ditferent times by the sheet-maps which all the best publishers issue at times when 
a particular district is of interest, is not a better thing than a more extensive 
volume, which, after all, never can pretend to extreme detail on the small scale. 
However this may be, all good things are good in their own way, and in its way 
the ‘ London’ is one of the best.”"—Saturday Review. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





Published this day, price ls., in large 8yvo. 


FROM BEDFORD ROW TO 
SWAZIELAND. 
A Holiday Flight to the King and Kraal in Swazieland. 


With South African Notes by the Way. 
By T. P. GRIFFITHES. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
10 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


MEMOIRS of ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
(PERE). 
Being Extracts from the first Five Volumes of ““ Mes Mémoires.” 
Selected and Translated by 
A. F. DAVIDSON. 


* Absorbingly interesting, full of Damas’ ebullient enjoyment of life.”’—St. 
James’s Gazette. 

**A book of decided charm.”— Guardian, 

“The reader turns over page after page, as if he were perusing for the first 
time ‘The Three Musketeers,’ or ‘ Monte Cristo.’’’— Globe. 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place ; 
and at CALCUTTA, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON 
PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX, and 
TWO out of the five GOLD MEDALS that were 
awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 








CLARENDON PRESS 
NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


BOOKS FOR 
CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
VIRGIL.—@NEID, BOOKS I.-III. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Partition, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tator 
of New College; and A. E. Hatau, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford, Author of * The Attic Theatre.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
*,* The jirst Section of a New and thoroughly Revised Edition of Mr, Papillon’s 
well-known Virgil, Books. IV.-VI. now ready. 


VIRGIL.—ZNEID, BOOK I. With English Notes, 
pat | Vad 7 ae. M.4., Editor of the “‘ Eclogues,’’ &c. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
clo , Is. 6d. 


CHSAR—The GALLIC WAR (for Schools). With 
Notes and Maps by C. E. Moserty, M.A. Complete, 4s. 6d.; separately, 
Books I, II., 2s.; Books III., IV., V., 2s. 6d.; Books Vi., VII., VIIL., 3s. 6d. 


“Stands high among the best classics we have met.”’"—Saturday Review. 


MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. 
| nag pg Introduction and Notes, by ANDREW Lana, M.A. Extra feap. 


MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 
2 vols., Fifth Edition, extra feap. Svo, 6s. 6d. Sold separately, Vol. I., 43. ; 
Vol. If., 33, 

In paper covers :— 


Lycidas, 31. L’Allegro, 31. Il Penseroso, 4d. Comus, 61. 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST, BOOK I. Edited by 


H. ye Brecuine. Extra feap. 8vo, stiff cover, ls, 6d.; in white parchment, 
3s. 6d, 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK I. Edited for the 
Use of Junior Classes and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by J. MarsHAtt, M.A., Rector of the Royal High Schools, Edinburgh. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE.—CORIOLANUS. Edited by W. 
Apis Wricat, DC.L. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s, 6d. 
*,* One of the Clarendon Press Series of Shakspeare’s Plays, * 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION, PRINTED on tho OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
Just published, extra feap, 8vo, extra superfine cloth, gilt line, 7s, 6d.; and in 
various superior bindings. 
ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from ADDISON’S 
PAPERS contributed to ths Sp ctator, E lited, with Introduction, &., by 
Tuomas ARNOLD, M.A, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for the 
YEAR 1891. 

*,* The shape of the ‘‘ University Calendar” has now been restored in many 
respects to that which it bore in the years immediately preceding 1863, The Class- 
Insts and Honour-Lists ave inserted entire, and the Names and Colleges of the 
Winners of the University Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes, in most cases from 
the foundation of each, are also given, 

Just published, New Volume, with 12 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
COLONIES. Volume II.—The WES INDIAN COLONIES. By C. P. 
Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College and the Colonial Office. 
*,* Revised throughout by persons possessing special local knowledge of the several 
Colonies and Dependencies. 


NEW EDITION of STRATMANN’S “‘ MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY.” 
Just published, small 4to, £1 ils. 6d. 
A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Containing 
Words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. 
By Francis Henry StraTMaNnn. A New Edition, Rearranged, Revised, and 
Enlarged by Henry BRADLEY. 


UNIFORM with the “ WIT and WISDOM of SAMUEL JOHNSON.” 
Just published, tastefully printed, in crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled gilt top, 63. 
The WORLDLY WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 

FIELD. Selected and Arranged by G. Birxseck Hint, D.C.L., Editor of 
the Clarendon Press Edition of ‘‘ Bosweil’s Life of Johnson.” 
NEW EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM APPLIED 
tothe NEW TESTAMENT. By OC. FE. Haumonp, M.A. Fifth Edition. 


N.B.—All Book-Buyers will find it worth their while to examine carefully the 
Catalogueof CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING MANY 
STANDARD WORKS in GENERAL & EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
Which will be sent post-free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 3s. 


An APPEAL to UNITARIANS. Being a 


Record of Religious Experiences. By A CoNVERT FROM UNITARIANISM. 
“Well worth reading.” —Saturday Renew. : 
“This is a remarkable essay...... Nothing could be more simply and genninely 

written...... The author is a very clear as well as a very vigorous thinker. He 
evidently has grasped fully the intellectual grounds on which all religious belief, 
even the belief in God himself, must be based...... Few have surpassed the author 
of this little book in the lucidity and impressiveness with which a mind’s transi- 
tion from less to more belief has been portrayed, and the steps which one by one 
led it to this conclusion were taken.’’—Spectator. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ERNEST RENAN’S NEW WORK. 


THE FUTURE OF SCIENCE: 


Ideas of 1848. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 


Demy 8vo, 18s, [This day. 


WITH STANLEY’S REAR-COLUMN. 


By J. ROSE TROUP. 


Second Edition, with Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


ROUND the CALENDAR in PORTUGAL. 


By OswaLp CrawFurD, O.M.G., her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto, With 
numerous Illustrations, royal 8vo, 18s, 


A JOURNALISTS JOTTINGS. By W. 


mage A Krneston, Author of ‘‘ Monarchs I have Met,”’ &. 2 vols. demy 
VO, 249, 


The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLE of the 


SLAVE COAST of WEST AFRICA. By Major A. B. Exxis, Author of 
** The Tshi-Speaking People.’? Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of SUVOROFF. 


Colonel SpatpinG. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Lieutenant- 


OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS, and WORDS, in 


the DAYS of OAK and HEMP. By Roserr C, Lesiiz, With 135 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 143, 


ACROSS the BORDER: or, Pathan and 


Biloch. By E. E. OtiverR, Under-Secretary to the Public Works Department, 
— With numerous Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, C.I.E. Demy 
vo, 14s, 


ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W. S. Lilly, 


Author of “A Century of Revolution.”” Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 
[This day. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By Samvurt Laine. Tenth Thousand, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
(This day. 


WINTERS in ALGERIA. By Frederick 
ARTHUR BRIDGMAN. With 62 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 103, 6d. 


H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 


Exploration. By the Rey. H. W. Litrtz, Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The LAZY TOUR of TWO IDLE 


APPRENTIOES. NO THOROUGHFARE. The PERILS 
of CKhRTAIN ENGLISH PRISONERS. By Cuar.tes Dickens 
and WILKIE CoLLins. Crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 5s. 


*,* These Stories, which origioally appeared in Household Words Christmas 
Numbers, are now issued for the first time complete, 


LAND-TENURE by REGISTRATION. By 


Wituiam Piuurne. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. 


Educational and Technical Guide for Teachers and Learners, including 
Infant Schoolwork ; the Work of the Standards; Freehand; Geometry ; 


An 


Model a tengags Nature Drawing; Colours; Light and Shade; Modelling 
and Design. By Epwarp R. TayLor, Head-Master of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art. With over 600 Diagrams and Illustrations, 
imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES of ORNA- 


— By Jamres Warp, Head-Master of the Macclesfield School of Art. 
» 58. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary 


Text-Book of Principles and Practice. By Frank G. Jackson, Master 
em Municipal School of Art. Pally Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 


With PREFACE by WALTER ORANE. 


WOOD-CARVING in PRACTICE and 


THEORY, as APPLIED to HOME ARTS. With Notes on Designs having 
special —— to Carved Wood in Different Styles. By F. L, SCHAUER- 
MANN, Containing 124 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & co. 


PUBLISHERS.) 
The LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 


By his Son, Epmunp Gossk. With Portrait. 
Philip Henry Gosse......was a mau whose life and labours were certain! 
entitled to literary record Mr. Edmund Gosse ha; discharged a pious daty 
with great skill and discretion.’”’—Times. 


rown S8vo, 2s. 6: 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the Founder 


of Modern Anglicanism, and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By Witrarp 
MEYNELL. With Pertrait. 


SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Professor 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
“Professor Graham’s book may be confidently recommended to all who are 
interested in the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of 
a new heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned 
criticism.”’—Times, 


ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 


By Davip SyMer, 
‘ols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT 


INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Literature. By RomesH CuunpER Durr. 
* Deserves a welcome from all who study the history of peoples who, in times 
— _ less remote, held up the torch of spiritual enlightenment to humanity.’” 
—Scotsman, 


MY FRIENDS at SANT’ AMPELIO. By 


J. A. Goopcnitp. Part I. CHATS at SANT’ AMPELIO. Part II. The 
SAGE of SANT’ AMPELIO. 
“A bright, sugzestive, and unconventional bok, fall of shrewd and vigorous 
thought. The volume deserves to be read.’’—Speaker, 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. By “ Tasma,” 


Full of good feeling and artistic touches.” —Athenzum, 
** Whether considered as a story or as a picture of life at the Antipodes, ‘In 
Her Earliest Youth’ is a capital book.’’—Spectator. 


In Four Editions. 


The LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


C.S8.1. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION, small 4to, 21s, 

LIBRARY EDITION, crown 8vo, 7. 6d. 

ELZEVIR EDITION, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 63. 

oe — pot 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or half-parchment, 
uncut, 33, 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. By the Rev. 
ALFRED GURNEY, 


« A beantifal book, powerfully and gracefully written. Its author po ssesses 
true poetic instincts.”—John Bull. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES,” 





‘A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


“ Blank verse that for harmony, purity of inspiration, and simplicity of diction 
cannot easily be matched.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


* As good as anything he has previously done.’”’—Scotsman, 


The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS 


oe go In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. ; or cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
's. 6d. 





wi oye and still widening circle of readers will welcome the first collected 


edition of the poems of the author of ‘The Kpic of Hades.’ ’’—Daily News, 


The EPIC of HADES. Presentation Edition. 


4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 103. 6d. 


The EPIC of HADES. Illustrated Edition. 


4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 21s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
NOW READY. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE. 


F. 





bay Co a. 

Crown 8vo, 5s, 

London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. 


E. and D GERARD, 
Joint-Authors of ** Reata,” ‘‘ The Waters of Hercules,” &c, 
In 8 vols, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1, WELLINGTON STREET STRND. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—Z7IVO New SERIAL STORIES, 


“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 
_ By W. E. NORRIS, 


“LOVE OR MONEY ?” 


Are COMMENCED in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Riilway Stations, December 22nd. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Remiriscences of Half-a-Century. By WILLERT BEALE, Author of 
‘The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 


“Mr. Willert Beale has, in his Reminiscences, given us a 
greater romance of real life than will be found in twenty 
volumes of novels by the most eminent authors. Yet all so 
naturally and so simply told.”—“ THE BARON DE Book- 


WORMS,” in Punch. 
THE LIFE OF 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, B.A. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 303. 

“ A book which will attract and interest many as the un- 

retending record of a long life and a varied experience. Mr. 

Sooner has lived through an unparalleled series of social 

changes; he has seen and known many famous men, and his 

own life has not been without its romantic story of a rise from 
obscurity to renown.”—Times. 








By MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 


ways and Otherways. By EpwarD BarKER. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


“In his attractive volume, Mr. Barker describes what has 
hitherto been regarded as indescribable. He takes his readers 
to regions, we may be quite sure, no less new to most than 
‘Darkest Africa.” This spirited, unaffected record of a 

destrian in French by-ways is most agreeable reading.” — 

all Mall Gazette. — 
By MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 


ROOM: a Practical Guide for all concerned in the Ownership and Manage- 
meut of Horses, By ARTHUR T. FISHER, late Major 2lst Hussars, In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 14, 


“It is really delightful to meet with a treatise which is at 
once elaborate and simple, so simple that even ‘the altogether 
ignorant, those who know nothing about horses and stables,’ 
cannot fail to understand every word of doctrine, whilst those 
who have spent their lives in the stable may learn from every 
chapter.”—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


The LITTLE ONE. By Etecanor C. 


Price, Author of ‘* Red Towers,” &. 2 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ACTE.” 


The DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 


CARTER. By Hue Westsory, Author of ‘‘ Frederick Hazzleden,” &c. 
2 vols. 
“ Clever throughout.”—Manchester Examiner. 





By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 
By Leita Derwent, Author of “‘ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Leith Derwent has written an entertaining story, and 
has mingled the common things of every day so cunningly 
with his marvels that the latter take quite a startling impress 
of reality. His scene is Egypt, and in Egypt there are no 
common things. It is the most wonderful country in the 
world. It is the scene of all others for a tale of the supernatural, 
and Mr. Derwent has used his opportunities well. The story 
is undeniably a clever one of its kind, and well written. 
Nonsense, of course, but incomparably more entertaining than 
nine-tenths of what this enlightened age is pleased to call 


sense.” — W orld. —_— 
By the AUTHOR of “VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD : a Drama of Paris. By 


Marie ConELu. Author of “ Ardath,” ‘A Romance of Two Worlds,” &. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. 


“A story of absinthe and absintheurs—a grim, realistic 
drama.”—Athenzum. 
By the AUTHOR of “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 

ALAS ! By Ruopa Broventon, Author of 
**Qometh Up as a Flower,”’ &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 











MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


By HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


A_ PASTORAL LETTER TO THE 


DIOCESE of CANTERBURY, written at the request of the Archdeaco 
and Rural Deans, December, MDCCCXC. By Epwarp WHITE, Archbishop. 
8vo0, price One Penny, 


LORD TENNYSON, D.C.L. 


LORD TENNYSON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Pocket Edition. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 18mo, in morocco 
binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 


of STUART. Illustrated by a Series of 40 Plates in Colours, drawn from 
Relics of the Stuarts by WriLt1am Giss, With an Introduction by Jouy 
SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. ; and Descriptive Notes by W. St. Joun Horr, Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Folio, half-pressed Levant morocco binding, 
gilt edges, £7 7s. net. 

*,* The Edition is limited to 300 copies for sale in England. 

*,* The idea of this volume originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in 
London. The book, a sumptuous folio, consists of forty beautiful drawings by 
Mr. William Gibb, of Edinburgh, reproduced in the finest style of lithographie 
art by Messrs. Maclagan and Cumming, who reproduced Mr. Gibb’s drawings of 
musical instruments in the handsome volume published some yearsago by Messrs. 
= —S Black. Mr. Gibb has made the drawings entirely from the objects 

emselves. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: her Saints, 


Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. OviPHant, Author of “The Makers of 
Florence,” ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,” &c. With Illustrations by George Reid, 
R.S.A. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, Super Royal 8vo, 50s. net. 


With 182 ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 


OLiIvER GoLDsmiTH. A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son, and a Preface by Austin Dosson. Uniform with tke Randolph Calde- 
cott Edition of ‘* Bracebridge Hall” and “ Old Christmas.’”” Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, Royal 8vo. [Out of print. 


With ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER JULIUS SCHNORR. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, By 


the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., Author of “Stories from Hower,” &, With 
Illustrations after Schnorr, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN 


CHURCH. Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham. By the Right Rev. 
J. B. Lieutroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Bishop of Darham, &. Published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND 


COUNSELS to CLERGY. By the Same. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. By the 


Same. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, D.D. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST 


AYS. Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, the Church of the Gentiles, 
the Church of the World. Being Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, By 
C. J. Vaveuan, D.D., Dean of Liandaff, Master of the Temple. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of “The GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE 
BEST SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by Francis TURNER PaL@rave, Pro- 
fessur of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* Also a Limited Edition in Fcap. 4to, 21s. net. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Professor DowpeN. 1 vol., with Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This volumeis uniform with the one-volume Editions of Tenuysou, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 375, for JANUARY, contains :— 
1, Exit McKinutry. By Goldwin Smith. 
2. Two TREATISES ON THE SuBLIME. By H. L. Havell. 
— — Tureves. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
aps. 11-13, 

Tue WRECK oF THE ‘OcEAN QUEEN.’ By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
A PouiticaL SurvivaL. By Edward Armstrong. 
THE JUBILEE OF Tonic SOL-FaA. 1 C. Hadden. 
Tue SHam-Figut at Ruppirorp. By George Flambro. 

A Hunt ror a Heap. By E. D. Cuming. 
9, NIGHT IN THE CRoMARTY FirtH. By G. W. Hartley. 
10, THE BRoNzE-CasTER. By Morley Roberts. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


SYLVIE AND BRUNO, _ By Lewis 


CaRROLL. With 46 Lilustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; . 
*,* The Volume contains 395 pp., nearly as many as in the two “ Alice” books 
together. 


THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Containing 


20 Coloured Enlargements from Tenniei’s Illustrations to ‘‘ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.” With Text adapted to Nursery Readers by Lewis 
CARROLL, The Cover Designed and Coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson. 4to, 4s, 


# 


PN 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


THE “WONDERLAND” POSTAGE- 


STAMP CASE. Invented by Lewis Carrott. This Case contains 12 Separate 
Pockets for Stamps of different values, and 2 Coloured Pictorial cos 
taken from “ Alice in Wonderland.”’ It is accompanied with 8 or 9 Wise Words 
about Letter-Writing. 
Published by Messrs, EMBERLIN and Son, 4 Magdalen Street, Oxford. 
Price 1s, (usual discount to trade). : 
N.B.—If ordered by post, an additional payment will be required as follows to 
cover cost of postage :—1 copy, 144, ; 2or 3 do., 2d. ; 4 do., 24d. ; 5 to 14 do, 3d; 
avery subsequent 14 do., 14d, 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. By ANDREW LANG. With 3 
Portraits, and a View of Pynes. 2 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
* A very delightful book......Both for the excellence of the writing and delicacy 
of the character-drawing, surpasses anything of the kind that we have recently 
read.’’—Saturday Review. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn 


from the Notes of ‘ A Son of the Marshes.”” Edited by J. A.OwEN, With 7 
Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


Complete in Six Volumes, 
TALES from ‘* BLACKWOOD.” Third 
Series. 


Bound in extra cloth, 15s.; roxburghe, 2ls.; half-calf, 233.; half- 
morocco, 283. 
““These charming and welcome volumes are full of interest.”’—Morning 
Advertiser. 
“The best material in literary instruction and amusement put together in the 
most artistic and attractive manner.”— Whitehall Review. 
«* They are capital stories, ard make very interesting vo'umes.”—Scotsman. 


In Six Handsome Volumes. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, from 


“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Bound in cloth, 15s.; or in half-calf, 253, 
**A better collection of stories of adventure, sport, and travel it would be 
difficult to find.”’—Echo, 
** A capital collection of stirring narratives of travel by land and sea.’”’— 
Saturday Review. 


NOW COMPLETE, in 4 vols. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND, from the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By 
Atrnoys BELLESHEIM, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with 
Notes and Additions, by D. Cswatp Hunter Brair, O.8.B., Monk of Fort 
Augustus. 4 vole. demy 8vo, with Maps, price 12s. 6d. each. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 


MORISON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


On SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


CHARACTER?. By Herena Favcit, Lady Martin. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to her Majesty the Queen. Tuird Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo:—ADAM BEDE. 3s. 63.—The MIUL on the FLOSS, 

3s. 64.—FELIX HOLT, 3s. 64.—SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 33.— 

SILAS MARNER, 2s. 64.—ROMOLA. 3s. 64.—DANIEL DERONDA., 

7s. 64—MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. Handsomely bound in balf-calf, 50s. ; 

half Persian morocco, gilt top, 52s. ; half Turkey morocco, gilt top, 57s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE and WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition, complete in 2+ vols., price £6; each vol., price 5s., may be 
had separately. 


The INVASION of the CRIMEA: its 


Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By A. W. Kinauaxe, Cabinet Edition, Illustrated with Maps and Plans, 9 
vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, Wisdom, and 


Social Significance. By Joun StuarT Buackrz£. Crown 8yo, with Music, 7s, 6d. 


SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT of ST. PAUL. 


By Grorar MatuHeEson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of ** Can the Old Faith 
Live with the New?” ** The Psalmist and the ‘Scientist,’’ “ Sacred Songs,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Miss GORDON CUMMING’S TRAVELS. 


AT HOME in FIJI. 8vo, 7s. 6d.—A LADY’S 


CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. 8vo, 123. 64.—FIRE-FOUNTAINS. 
2 — _ 253.—WANDERINGS in CHINA. 8vo, 19s.—-GRANITE CRAGS. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. See terty er onus 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED by Sir NOEL PATON. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 


other Poems. By Professor ArtToun, D.C.L. Small 4to, gilt cloth, 2ls, 
Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOSSIPS with GIRLS and MAIDENS, 


Betrothed and Free. By Lady Betrarrs. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, Another Edition, gilt edges, 5s, 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By 


Burton, Author of ‘‘The History of Scotland.” 
trait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of Fast Anglia. By G. CurisToPHEeR 
Davies. New and Cheaper Edition, with 7 Full-Page Plates, cro wn Svo, 63. 


John Hill 


New Edition, with Por- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Ts 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The NEW BOOK of CARD and TABLE GAMES, 
In small demy 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 10s, 6d. 


The CYCLOPADIA of CARD and TABLE 


GAMES. Edited by Professor Horrmann. With upwards of 200 Diagrams, 
An entirely new Cyclopwilia of Card Games, Backgammon, Bagatelle. 
Billiards, Chess, Dominoes, Draughts, &¢., written by the Greatest Authori. 
ties on the Subjects. 





Mr. W. 8. GILBERT’S NEW BOOK. 
In 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 61. 


SONGS of a SAVOYARD. By W. &. Gil- 


BERT. With Illustrations by the Author, Containing all the Ballads in the 
celebrated Operas produced at the Savoy Theatre, 





Mr. CAINE’S NEW BOOK. 
In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 103, 6d. 


PICTURESQUE INDIA: a Handbook for 


European Travellers. By W.S. Carve. With a Chapter on the North-West 
Frontier, especially written for this book by the Hon. Georae N. Corzoy, 
M.P. Original Illustrations by John Pedder, H. Sheppard Dale, and H, H, 
Stanton, and Maps, 





A NEW EDITION, Revised to the Present Date. 
Jn demy 8vo, c’oth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Roxszrt Rovutiepar, B.Sc, F.C.8, 
Partly Rewritten, brought Down to Date, and including the Forth Bridge, 
the Eiffel Tower, and the Manchester Ship Canal. 





PROFESSOR HOFFMANN’S 
WORKS ON CONJURING AND MAGIC. 


Bound in cloti and copiously Illustrated, 


MODERN MAGIC: a Practical Treatise 


on the Art of Conjuring. By Professor Horrmann. Sixth Edition, 528 pp., 5s. 


MORE MAGIC: a New Book on Conjuring, 


By Professor Horrmann. 7s. 64, 
DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS 


EVENING-PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS, 
512 pp., 3s. 6d. 


The SECRETS of CONJURING and MAGIC; 


or, How to Become a Wizard. By Ronert-Houpty. Translated and Edited, 
with Notes, by Professur HorrMann. 394 pp., 33. 6d. 


The SECRETS of STAGE CONJURING. 


By Rosert-Houpiy, Translated and Edited, with Notes, by Professor 
Horrmann. 252 pp., 2s. 6.1. 


DRAWING-ROOM CONJURING. Trans- 


lated and Edited, with Notes, by Professor HOFFMANN. 192 pp., 2s. 6d. 


CARD-SHARPING EXPOSED. By Robert- 


a Translated and Edited, with Notes, by Professor Horrmann. 316 
pp., 2s. 6d. 


and 


By Professor Horrmann, 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1891. 
In fancy boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1891. 


Seventeenth Year of Publication. Edited by Mrs. Sate Barker. With 
Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 








A NEW LIBRARY EDITION of MORLEY’S UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 
Tn large crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with the Carisbrooke Library. 


The PLAYS of RICHARD BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN. With an Introduction by Professor Henry Morey. To be 
followed by the other Volumes of the Universal Library. 


ROUTLEDGE’S AMUSEMENT SERIES. 


A New Series of Indoor Recreations, In ante 16mo, fancy varnished covers, 


1. PROFESSOR HOFFMANN’S CARD 
2. ACTING CHARADES, and PROVERBS 


TRICKS. Reprinted from ‘‘ Modern Magic.”” 
for CHILDREN. 


3. A MANUAL of FRET-CUTTING and 


WOOD-CARVING. By Major-General Sir Tuomas Seaton, K.0.B. 








KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANACK for 1891, 
In cloth, gilt edges, 1°. 6d.; boards, 1s. 


ALMANACK for 1891. With Original 


Designs by Kate Greenaway. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, and NEW YORK, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’'S LIST. 
Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


With 5 Maps, 12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


“Asa narrative of a notable feat, Dr. Nansen’s book will rank among the 
classics of Northern exploration.”—Standard, 

* A book quite as remarkable in its way as is the feat of which it is the monu- 
mental record...... Dr. Nansen cannot be dull.’”’—Times, 

“Dr. Nansen’s account of his adventures will be read with keen interest...... 
The two fascinating volumes are full of charming illustrations.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“The whole book is full of spirit and vigour, and does not contain a grain of 
dullness. ‘he illustrations are admirable. There is a picture on every other 
page, and the supply of maps is adequate,”’—Speaker. 

“This book wili rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
vaconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour......he descrivtive writing is of singular pieturesque- 
ness and charm...... A strange and thrilling tale. An inimitab'e account of a 
stupendous journey, every episode of which is fraught with thrilling interest.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 


The CRUISE of the ‘ALERTE’: the 


Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. By 
E. F. Kyiaut, Autkor of ‘‘The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon.’’* With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“It isa romantic enough story in all truth, and the author has given a vigorous 
and graphic description of his hunt for treasure.’’—Scottish Leader. 
“** The Uruise of the ‘ Alerte”’ is as delightful a narrative of search for secreted 
wealth as is Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island’ itself,”’—Home N ws, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM 


AUGUSTUS MILES on the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1817. Edited 

by the Rev. CHartys Popnam Mites, M.4., F.L.S., Honorary Canon of 
Durham, Membre de la Société d'Histoire Viplomatique. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 

“Mr. Miles may be congratulated on having been able not only to give to the 

world a contribution to history of great interest and importance, but also to add 
materially to its value by a very luminous and careful introduction,” —Times, 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Year i885. By STEPHEN 
DowF1t, Assistavt-Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, Revised 
and Altered (4 vols. 8vo). Vols. I. and II. The HISTORY of TAXATION. 
2ts. Vols. III. and 1V. The HISTORY of TAXES, 21s, 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 


By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Author of ‘‘The Seat of 
Authority in Re!igion,” &c. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
[Vol. I. now ready. 
I. Personal: Political. | IIT. Theological : Philosophical. 
II, Ecclesiastical: Historical. 1V. Academical: Religious. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. First 


Series: On the OHOICE and USEofa GUN. By Sir Ratea Payne Gatt- 
weEY, Bart. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 5d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of FICTION in LITERA- 


TURE: an Essay. By DANiIgE“L GREENLFAF THOMPSON, Author of “A 
System of Psychology,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COMPANION TO “THE BLUE FAIRY-BOOK.” 


The RED FAIRY -BOOK. Edited by 


ANDREW Lana. With 4 Plates and 96 Iilustrations in the Text, by H. J, 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ First and foremost amongst books to give the children and young folks sure 
and lasting pleasure is ‘The Red Fairy-Book.’...... The collection is a delightful 
one, and is made still more interesting by the admirable illustrations, which are 
among the best of the kind.”—World, 


VERY YOUNG, and QUITE ANOTHER 


STORY. Stories for Girls, By Jean INGELOw. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS. By Nina F. Layard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Qharacterised by a lively fancy, pure feeling, and sincerity of heart. One 
other great merit the authoress also possesses, and this is a style capable of 
expressing the best ideas without puzzling the simplest readers.” —Glasgow Herald 


ST. CHRISTOPHER, and other Poems. By 


EizaBETH WORDSWORTH, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Orown 


NEW NOVELS. 
The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 


Haaa@arp and AnpREW Lana. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

**¢ The World’s Desire’ is as full of adventure, surprises, weird places, magic, 
and bloodshed, as ‘Allan Quatermain.’...... The b'end of authors is singularly 
successful,’”’—Saturday Review. 

“‘The book is full of sorcery and enchantment...... The association of two 
writers of such similar genius is justified by the resalt. In spite of its incon- 
gruities— perhaps because of them—the book will please.”—Si!andard. 


VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years 


Ago. By Vat Prinsep, A.R.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“Mr. Val Prinsep has gracefully constructed a series of pictures from the 
closing days of the ancien régime in France, and from the earlier years of the 
Republic.” —Athenzum. 

“ Not to read ‘ Virginie’ will be to miss one of the prettiest and best stories of 
a period which has proved a fruitful field indeed to the writer of fiction......The 
bs -" extremely charming in its style and interesting in its plot.”—Court 

ournal, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 






SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 8vo, 16s, 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Joun EFarxe, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, former] 
Fellow and Tator of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of “The Philology of the English Tongue,” &. 
“Will be read with delight by every British man of letters...... The book is at 
once @ treasure-house of useful information and a noble specimen of the art 
which it expounds with rare lucidity and completeness.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On December 23rd, royal 8vo, price 15s. in cloth ; or in half-mo 
edges, 20s. Vol. XXV. (Hargis—Hewry I.) of py ca 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
*,* VOLUME XXVI. will be PUBLISHED on MARCH 26th, 189], and the 
subsequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 

‘The greatest literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in England. 
The book is, and must continue to be, quite as essential to literary men, politicians, 
and historians as Liddell and Scvott’s Greek Lexicon is to classical scholars...... 
How long will it take to complete this great national work? It will take seven 
years more. Then we shall have a Dictiovary of National Biography such a3 no 
other nation in Europe can boast of, and su -h as can never be wholly superseded, 
though it will need to be supplemented for the requirements of our posterity.””— 
The Rev. Dr, JEssopp, in the current number of the Nineteenth Century. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


Author. 

** Well conceived, well written, this story of the Indian Mutiny is one that 
should be read. The thread of occult mysticism that runs through the story is 
more suggested than insisted upon, and, treated in this way, it lends an additional 
interest to the story.” —Saturday Review. 

So No one who begins to read ‘ The Rajah’s Heir’ but will read it to the end’ 
with an ever-growing interest; and he will do well, for it is a noble and in- 
spiriting book,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW EDITION of MAZZINI’S LIFE and WRITINGS, 
On December 23rd, Vol. III., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINTI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled “‘ ATTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols, II., IV., and VI., “CRITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 
*,* This Edition will be completed in 6 vols., issued at Monthly Intervals, 
“ No intelligent, thinkisg man should fail to possess them.”’—Star. 
“Should meet with a wide demand.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The POPULAR EDITION. In13 vols. crown 


8vo, with Frontispiece to each vol., price 53.each. Sects, handsomely bound 
in searlet cloth, gilt top, price £3 53.; or in half-morocco, gilt, price £5 10s, 
1—VANITY FAIR. 
2.—The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 
3.—The NEWCOMES. 
4.—ESMOND, and BARRY LYNDON. 
5.—The VIRGINIANS. 
6.—The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to which is prefixed A SHABBY- 
GENTEEL STORY. 
7.—PARIS, IRISH, and EASTERN SKETCHES :— 
PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. | IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 
CORNHILL to CAIRO. 
8.—HOGGARTY DIAMOND, YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, and 
BURLESQUES : — 
The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. | A LEGEND of the RHINE. 
YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. REBECCA and ROWENA. 
NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS, The HISTORY of the NEXT FRENCH 
JEAMES’S DIARY. REVOLUTION, 
ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN. | COX’S DIARY. 
The FATAL BOOTS. 
9.—The BOOK of SNOBS, and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARAC- 
TER :— 
The BOOK of SNOBS. MEN’S WIVES. 
SKETCHES and TRAVELS’ in| The FITZBOODLE PAPERS. 
LONDON. The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S. 
10.—ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, and LECTURES :— 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. The ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 
The FOUR GEORGES. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 

The SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON, 
11.—CATHERINE, &c :— 
CATHERINE. 

LOVEL the WIDOWER. The WOLVES and the LAMB. 
DENIS DUVAL. CRITICAL REVIEWS. 
LITTLE TRAVELS, and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. 
12.—CHRISTMAS BOOKS :— 


MRS. PERKINS’S BALL. 

DR. BIRCH, The KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE. 
The ROSE and the RING, 
13.—MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES and REVIEWS, CON- 

TRIBUTIONS to “ PUNCH.” 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS are : 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 


8vo, 103. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings 
not before Collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large 


crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, 
£13138, Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, 72, 6d. each, 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


26 vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, £4 lls.; or half-morocco, £8 83. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols., in hand- 
some ebonised case, £2 12s. 6d. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each ; 
or in paper cover, ls. each. 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, and CO. wilt be happy to forward a Copy of their 
Catalogue, post-free, on application. 





BALLADS. 


OUR STREET. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. — 


A NOVEL of TRANSMIGRATIONS. 


The WONDERFUL ADVENTURES of PHRA the PH@NICIAN. By Epwin Lester 


ARNOLD. With an Introduction by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., and 12 Fall-Page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 3 vols., at all Libraries. LShortly, 


BALLADS. By Rosgerr Louis Srevenson. (Uniform with “Underwoods.”) Crown 8vo, 


buckran, gilt top, 63. 














NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN.” 


ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Romance of To-Day. By Watrer Busant, Author of 


** Children of Gibeon,” &c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE: the Romance of a Wreck. By W. Crarx Russert, Author of 


“ An Occan Tragedy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Franx Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered for Life,” &e. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 











The GREAT TABOO. By Grant Atten, Author of “Strange Stories,” “The Devil’s Die,” 


&ce. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 





RUFFINO, &c. By Ourpa, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES. By Lieutenant-Colonel Grorce Ranponpn, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By Brzr Harte. With 5% Illustrations by Stanley 


L. Wovd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6J. 


A WEIRD GIFT. By Grorcres Onnet, Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated by ALBERT 


D. VANDAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


DRAMAS of LIFE. By Georce R. Sims, Author of “ The Dagonet Reciter,” &c. With 60 


Tlustrations. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

















HARRY FLUDYER at CAMBRIDGE: a Series of Family Letters. Post 8vo, picture cover, 


1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 





“BAIL UP!” a Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. By Hume Nisser, Author of 


“The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom,” &c, With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


PICCADILLY NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 





The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Watrter Besant. The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Curistize Murray and 
Anu OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Crarx Russet. NERA Tc 
BLIND LOVE. By Witxre Coxuns. WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawtey maaan, 





OUR OLD HOME. By Naruanie, Hawruorne. Annotated with Passages from the Author’s 


Note-Book, and I!lustrated with 31 fine Photogravures. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 15s. 


FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal. By Witiiam Jongs, F.S.A., 


Author of “‘Credulities Past and Present,’ &c. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Sccond Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herserr Warp. With 92 Illustra- 


tions by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. By Herzerr Warp. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 








1s. 6d. (Shortly. 
The ‘‘GILBERT and SULLIVAN” BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Royal 16mo, handsomely bound, 
2s. 6d. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES of CIVILITY Traced to their Sources and 


Restored by MONCURE D. CONWAY. Fcap. 8vo, printed on laid paper and beund in Japanese vellum, 2s. 6d. 


“MY LIBRARY.” 


Choice Works, carefully printed on laid paper, and bound in half-roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. The two following volumes are ready :— 


FOUR FRENCHWOMEN : Mademoiselle de Corday; Madame Roland; Princess de 


Lamballe; Madame de Genlis. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Cuaries Reape, D.C.L. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
The CHEMISTRY of IRON and STEEL MAKING, and of their Practical Uses. By W. 


MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.8., Author of ‘‘ The Chemistry of Cookery,” &c. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


ARTEMUS WARD COMPLETE. A Cheaper Edition of ARTEMUS WARD’S COM- 


PLETE WORKS. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


The BLUE-RIBBON of the TURF. A Chronicle of the Race for the Derby. With 


Brief Accounts of the Oaks. By LOUIS HENRY CURZON, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, or (including the ANNUAL) 


14s, per year, post-free. In addition to Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘‘ TABLE-TALK,” by SyLvanus Ursan, appears Monthly, 

The Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER (just ready) are as follows:—Two Pictures: THEN AND Now. By Lynn C. D’Oyle.—Tue ArT oF CoNVERSATION. 

By George Whale.—TuE PaRacHUTE OF THE DANDELION. By Rev. Alex. 8. Wilson, B.Sc.—Spa. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A.—Macavtay. By Alfred J. H. Orespi, 

L.R.C.P.—In anp ARouND A Scotcu Kirk. By Alexander Gordon.—ELvers IN THE SEVERN. By C. Parkinson.—AMERICA IN ENGLAND: A THEATRICAL RETRO- 
sPEcT. By W. J. Lawrence.—RaMBLES AMONG ALGERIAN Hits, By J. E. Taylor, Ph.D.—Tur PERFECTING OF THE Book. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP : an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. 


Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, Scientific Photography, &c. Edited b 
Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., &c, Price 44. Monthly; or Ss, per year, post-tree. si sittin vial . 




















London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 








Loxpoy: Printed by Jonn CampsELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exiter Str2et, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘SprcTaTor”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 20th, 1890, 
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